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PEEFACE. 



England is mncli indebted to her working-men and work- 
ing-women. What should we do without them? It is not. 
for their work alone that we are indebted to them, but for 
much that makes up our comfort as individuals, and our 
respectability as a nation. 
In ancient times it was the custom for those who did the 
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work — who tilled the ground, and gathered m the harvest, 
to be considered as part of the property of the owners of 
the land, and so to be made over from one master to 
another with the estate to which thejr belonged. But the 
working-men of England are now no longer a despised or 
neglected class. They have now their libraries, their 
reading-rooms, their mechanics'- mstitates, their evening 
lectures, and many^othar adi?afttag|s which Die wise and 
the good of all tmkB are an:(iaus that thef should profit 
by, and eigoy. Tlly; have their cheap mwipapers and 
periodicals— «]iiinpt otibei^r ^^Sl^ monthly visitor, the 
'< British WorktBtt^** lit wMA tliey mf^flfid much to 
amuse them, as well as to do them good : for, after all, to 
do them good, is the great object with those who are con- 
cerned for their true prosperity. 

Now to make them clever and knowing, is to do them 
good ; but it is not all the good that is wanted. To make 
them thoroughly respectable is a higher kind of good ; and 
some of theur best friends have been thinking lately, that 
if the working-women were helped a little more, they would 
help the men, and thus all would work on together more 
equally, and with a better prospect of reaching up to 
that respectability which must be the foundation of 
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their characters, if they would work to any worthy pur- 
pose. 

No man can be so useful, or even so respectable alone, 
as he can be at the head of a family ; and where the wife 
is a true helpmeet, she doubles both his usefulness, and 
his respectability. The wives of working-men generally 
begin life as household servants ; it is, therefore, of the 
greatest importance that they should practise, while in ser- 
vice, those habits which will afterwards make them clever 
managers, agreeable companions, and good examples in 
their own houses ; for, there is the same foimdation of 
right conduct in the houses of the rich and the poor ; the 
same good sense must be consulted for all common pur- 
poses, and the same religious principles must be the rule 
of life, whether its daily duties are performed in the hall 
or the cottage. ^ 

The little story, which fills the following pages was first 
published in the ** British Workman," with the view of 
offering a few useful hints to female servants. It has been 
thought well to publish it in a separate volume, and the 
writer of the story would especially ask her friends of the . 
working-classes to regard it as coming from one who has 
their best interests at heart, and who desires nothing more. 
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earnestly tlian that the daughters, wives, and mothers of 
working-men should be associated with them in all that is 
useful, and noble, and good ; so that they may be helpers 
of each other in their own welfare and happiness, and in 
the great work of maintaining the respectability of the 
country to which they belong. 

Rose Hill, 

November^ 1859. 
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CHAPTER I, 



WHAT BECAME OP THE WIDOW'S HOUSE AUD GAUDBH. 



In^ a pleaaaoi little Tillage, sittiated far &om any toira 
lived the widow, wlioae ni&ces are to be described in the 
following Btotj, Jenny Greenj this good wonoan Hked 
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best to be called ; for, as sbe often said, wben she was 
young, people were not ashamed to be known by their 
own names. So she often asked her neighbours to call her 
Jenny instead of Mistress ; and as for being called Widow 
Green, that, she said, only reminded her of her heavy loss 
— a subject she did not want to hear about from every- 
body's lips. Jenny Green then we will call our friend— at 
least sometimes ; for she was a little above the common 
order of working women, and really looked so respectable, 
and had so nice and comfortable a house, that many people 
would have felt quite ashamed to call her Jenny. 

This house, if we could describe it clearly, would make 
you wish you had one like it ; and perhaps you might have 
one very much more like it than you have, because the 
chief reason it looked so pretty, and so pleasant, was that 
the mistress herself had so many pleasant thoughts, and 
pretty ways. In the first place, she was very clean ; in 
the second, she was very industrious ; in the third, she 
was very quiet ; in the fourth, she was very kind : and in 
the fifth, she was very good. 

But the house, after aU, was only, a thatched cottage, 
not at all grand in itself, and was not particularly conve- 
nient either. It had four, rooms, two below and two above, 
with a small washhouse on one side of the back-door, and 
a small pantry on the other. That, you see, is a good- 
sized house, though the rooms were rather low ; and 
deeply is it tb be regretted, that any English cottage should 
be built smaller than this. For how a man and woman 
can bring up a family in any comfortable and decent way, 
with only two rooms, it is difficult to understand. 

Jenny Green's cottage then had on each side of the door 
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a nice bright window kept very clean ; and all around 
these windows, and up to the thatch itself, she had trained 
a variety of creeping plants, such as climbing roses and 
jessamine ; for she was very fond of sweet smells, and pre- 
ferred such flowers as sent a pleasant perfume into the 
house. There was a low clipped hedge along that side of 
the garden which lay in front of the cottage, and through 
this you entered by a little green gate, passing along a 
narrow gravel walk up to the door. On either side of this 
walk, was a bed of flowers so gay, and so beautifully 
trimmed and kept, that the traveUer, in passing by, often 
stopped to look at them, and no doubt thought there must 
be some very nice family living in that pretty place. Be- 
hind, and at one side of the house, were a few healthy fruit 
trees, which gave it a sheltered appearance ; and besides 
these, there was a well-stocked kitchen-garden, with all 
sorts of useful produce ; for the cottage had a nice bit of 
land belonging to it, and it was all Jenny's own. " Happy 
woman !" perhaps some one will exclaim. Ah ! but it only 
became hers when her husband died, and that was paying 
a heavy price for it, for he was an honest kind-hearted 
man, and they had lived together very happily, until the 
accident which brought on a painful illness, under which 
he Ungered many years. 

Again, I think I hear you exclaim, " Ah ! I know the 
secret of Jenny's house being so neat and so pretty ; she 
has no children to make dirt and trouble." There again 
you are not quite right, for she is just at this moment 
washing the face, neck, and arms of a little girl before she 
goes to bed, who cries as loudly as any of your children 
do, and kicks a little too. But Jenny does not give up for 
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all that. No, she holds her very fost, says litde, but keeps 
soaping and washing away, until the child is made quite 
dean and nice, and when her little white night-gown is put 
on, she would look a very sweet imd lovely creature, were 
it not for the pouting lips, and frowning brow, which 
cannot be got rid of all at once. All this while, you will 
observe, Jenny has said but little, only held the child so 
firmly, that it must have felt what a strong arm she had, 
and how much more powerful than its own. 

But now that the child is taken up stairs, and laid in the 
clean white bed, and cries no more, Jenny sits down upon 
the bed, looking very grave and very sorry. It is her 
custom to read a chapter in the Bible, and pray with the 
child before it goes to sleep ; but she waits until the angry 
temper has passed away, and sometimes has to wait a good 
while. So you see Jenny has the trouble of one child at 
least, though that is not her own, only her niece, but in all 
respects cared for and loved as much as if it was her own. 

During the latter part of her husband's life, Jenny had 
been under the necessity of having some one to help her 
in the house ; and for this purpose, she usually took 
some young girl who had just left school, but was not 
quite prepared for service. And very anxious all the 
mothers round about were that their daughters should 
have a year, or even a month at Mrs. Green's ; for they 
found, after the girls had been a little while under her 
training, they could generally get them a better place, 
so highly was the widow esteemed as an excellent manager. 
On the death of her husband, Mrs. Green thought the 
time had come when she might indulge a favourite wish 
of her heart, by adopting a little niece, the daughter of 
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an only sister, who had died at the time of its birth. 
She was very fond of children, and having none of her 
own, and feeling rather lonely in her quiet cottage by 
herself, she was extremely glad when the father of this 
child willingly gave it up entirely to her care, to bring 
up and provide for as her own. Indeed it seemed always 
necessary to Jenny Green that she should have something 
to love and care for, and she was never so happy as when 
she had reason to believe that she was doing somebody 
good. 

Although we have said that little Mary Gardener, for 
that was the name of the child, had a temper, and could 
resist what she ought to submit to, she was, upon the 
whole, a very nice little girl ; and, strange to say, liked 
exceedingly to be clean and tidy, though, as we have seen, 
she did not like the only means by which she could be 
made clean. Her aunt used to say it reminded her of some 
people who talk as if they want very much to get to 
heaven, but don't like to take the only road by which 
there is any chance of getting there. 

Little Mary, being a good girl in general, and very fond 
of her aunt, these two lived happily together for some 
years in the pleasant cottage ; for the widow had now suffi- 
cient means for both to live upon in great comfort, though 
not without the practice of considerable economy. But 
by denying herself many things that would have been very 
pleasant, yet were not necessary, and by doing nothing 
without thought and care for the future, the widow was 
able, not only to live quite comfortably herself, but often 
to spare a little for a poor neighbour ; sometimes sending 
a pitcher of broth to a sick person, or making up a little 
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parcel of tea to be slipped into tlie basket of an old woman 
returning home after a long day of fatigue. By these, and 
many other kind offices, especially such as sitting up with 
those who were ill, and comforting and advising those who 
were in trouble or difficulty, the widow came to be a person 
of considerable importance in the village where she lived. 
It is true the idle and dissolute thought her rather sharp 
in her reproofs ; but those who were really penitent, how- 
ever, if they had gone astray, always found her willing to 
listen to them, and, what is more, willing to help them 
back again to the path of peace and uprightness. 

It would be very imlike the world we live in if such a 
woman as Jenny Green had been allowed to pass on, even 
in her quiet way, without an ill-word now and then from 
somebody; and, without doubt, there were those who 
fancied she was a little puffed up by the general esteem in 
which she was held, and had, perhaps, too good an opinion 
of her own ways and doings. The small independence she 
had, too, besides the house and garden, all made her ap- 
pear just a little raised above her poor neighbours, and that 
often calls forth remarks of no very pleasant nature. In 
the widow's case, however, there was not much of this kind 
to be heard ; only now and then a passing remark amongst 
the women, that if they were as well off as Mrs. Green, 
they had no doubt they should be quite as clean and tidy. 
Place her in their situations and then people would see. 

So Jenny Green went on year after year, cultivating her 
garden and training her flowers, and every year making 
the garden and the cottage look more attractive, both 
within and without. She had little time for such employ- 
ment during her husband's long illness, but now as the 
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child has grown up to be useful, she finds time to do 
many things which an idle person would scarcely think 
necessary. Thus, with the improvements she is conti- 
nually making, her heart grows more and more happy in 
this pleasant, peaceful home ; so that in the midst of her 
beautiful flowers, she sometimes breathes a sigh as well 
as a prayer, fearing lest she may be really making an idol 
of her earthly habitation, and forgetting that she is only 
a pilgrim on the way to one of more enduring enjoyment. 

It happened one day, when little Mary Gardener was 
about eight years old, that Mrs. Green, in one of her 
errands to the village, went to buy a pound of butter at 
the grocer's shop ; and while the young man behind the 
counter was weighing the butter, he said with a very bright 
and pleasant look, " So, Mrs. Green, we are going to have 
a railway through the village." 

" I hope not," replied the widow, thrusting the butter 
rather quickly into her basket. 

" Oh, dear," exclaimed the youth, " I wonder at you ; 
the good it will do the place is beyond all calculation." 

" It may be so," said the widow, " to those who like such 
things. However, it won't come near me," and with these 
words she walked away. 

Her next call was at the butcher's ; and he also seemed 
happy to tell her the same news, and as he was an older 
man, and Jenny thought she might depend upon what he 
said, she made a few inquiries as to whether the report 
had really any foundation in truth. The butcher assured 
her the report was true. 

" Well," said Jenny again, " It won't come near me," 
and with that she was about to walk away, when her at- 
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tention was caught by a party of gentlemen who stood near 
the butcher's door, talking very earnestly together, and 
pointmg this way and that, as if they had in their heads 
some great plan of the place and neighbourhood. Amongst 
them was a youth who stood a little apart, for he was 
scarcely a gentleman, according to Jenny's way of think- 
ing, only he had lately come into a good deal of employ- 
ment as a land-surveyor. At him the widow looked rather 
inquiringly, when suddenly he stepped up to her, saying, 
'' Mrs. Green, you must begin to look about you, there are 
great changes in prospect Now is your time for making 
your fortune* *• 

" My fortune r* said the widow, with a smUe not quite 
free firom contempt; for she had no particular respect for 
suddenly-made fortunes, and most certainly never expected 
or wished to make one herself. 

But the youth seeing how unbelieving she looked, took 
hold of her shawl, and said more earnestly, « It's all true, 
as I stand here. The line is to pass right through the 
valley ; and they want your place for a station.** 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE widow's resolution. 



The widow Green, as well as many of lier neighbours, had 
now to prepare for stirring times. It was all true about the 
new line of railway being likely to pass close to the village ; 
and it was true also, that the widow's house had been chosen 
as the situation most suitable for the railway station. 

Jenny Green, as the reader may suppose, was a woman 
of pretty strong will. She would probably never have 
got through her difficulties without help, but for this 
power of resolving to do what she had to do by herself, and 
to do it thoroughly. Now then, she thought the time 
was come to stand by her own, and to keep what she had 
a right to keep, before all the world. 
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The first eyening after being really convinced that the 
talk about the railway was no joke, she sat down by her 
fire, after little Mary was in bed, to consider what it would 
be best to do. Had any one peeped in at the window and 
watched her that night, they would have wondered why 
her eyes looked so bright, and her cheeks so hot and 
flushed. The fact was, Mrs. Green was working herself 
up to make a stand against this railway. She was talking 
to herself in the spirit of one who is determined not to 
submit; and in this spirit she went to bed, not, however, 
without praying, and that very earnestly, to be enabled to 
submit in all things to the will of God ; but at the same 
time keeping her secret resolution to resist the will of 
man in the matter concerning her house and garden. 

The next morning the widow was more calm, and more 
open to reason. She began to feel the want of a good 
adviser. So she went early to her minister, a sensible 
man, who had often assisted her before with a word of 
counsel in the season of need. In this interview, the 
widow's views became entirely changed. She was not an 
obstinate though a strong-willed woman ; and the gentle- 
man whose advice she had gone to ask, soon convinced 
her that all resistance on her part against so mighty a 
power as that of a railway company, would be worse than 
fruitless. He showed her too, the folly of people placing 
their own little personal matters in the way of any great 
public good ; and beyond this, he pointed out to her the 
great profit and advantage she would derive from the sale 
of her house and land, at such a price as the railway com- 
pany would be likely to give for it. There was no doubt 
but she might resist if she liked. She might go to law 
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about the matter, and thus waste all her little property ; 
but on the other hand, she might accept the terms pro- 
posed, and thus become a much richer woman than it was 
likely she could be by any other means. 

So on the second night, when the widow Green sat 
down to think, there was a still greater change in the ex- 
pression of her face, as well as in the state of her mind. 
This time she was very quiet, but very busy with deep 
earnest thoughts. Yet sometimes her lips were almost 
smiling, and her head was now and then thrown back, as 
if she felt herself in some way or other a grander woman 
than formerly. Could it be that a worldly spirit was 
creeping into the heart of the widow ? We will endeavour 
to explain what it was. 

For a long time the affection of this lonely woman had 
been clinging to her little niece Mary with a tenderness 
almost more than that of a mother. It is impossible to 
say what she would not have been willing to do, or to 
si:^er for this child. Good sense, and good principle, had 
thus far kept her affection within bounds. Besides which, 
her means though comfortable, were not enough for any- 
thing very great, so she had never thought of doing more 
for Mary than fitting her for honest service ; and perhaps 
for being afterwards some good man^s wife. Now the 
case seemed likely to be greatly changed ; and what she 
had never dreamed of before, might now become not only 
possible, but right. So it was then, that as the widow 
sat gazing into the dying light of the fire, she was very 
busy in her mind with plans for making little Mary inde- 
pendent of all work ; for giving her a good education, 
dressing her — Oh, so beautifully ! and in shorty for bring- 
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ing her up quite like a lady. This was the reason why 
the widow Green tossed her head a little back, and 
smoothed her apron, and folded her arms with an air of 
great satisfaction, looking altogether rather like a proud 
woman, that night before she went to bed. 

A searching time had however to be gone through, be- 
fore the widow's eyes were closed in sleep. Those who 
pray sincerely and earnestly, seldom do so, without these 
words eitherfelt or uttered, " Cleanse Thou me from secret 
faults." The widow could not sleep, and as she had 
long sought the Lord in sincerity of heart, that she might 
be brought as a little child to obey His will. He was 
pleased to look upon her like a kind father, and so would 
not let her go on in anything wrong, without showing her 
plainly the path to duty, and helping her to walk therein. 
Thus, through the long hours of the night, this lonely 
woman had a strong conflict to maintain with her own 
heart, wliich cost her many struggles, and some tears. 
That which she would like to do with her money looked 
80 very pleasant, it was hard to give it up. That which she 
now began to think it would be right to do, looked so very 
unpleasant, that she turned, and turned, as if to get rid of 
the idea altogether. Nor was she able to rest until at last, 
after fully resigning herself into the hands of Him who 
alone can make the crooked path straight, and the dark 
prospect fair, she said in the true spirit of obedience, 
" Thy will be done," and then fell into a sound and re<- 
freshing sleep. 

The very next morning a letter was put into the widow's 
hand, which convinced her that the duty which had ap- 
peared so plainly set before her in the night was one from 
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wlucli she could not hold herself excused. The fact was 
Jenny Green, like many warm-hearted women, had always 
clung to her own relations as if they were nicer than her 
her husband's. She thought that if she provided entirely 
for little Mary, it was really as much as she could do; and 
therefore whatever might happen to her husband's rela- 
tions, she was not called upon to do more than send them 
a littie help in their times of trouble. Now, however, the 
case was widely altered. She would soon be in a condition 
to help others besides her own niece, especially if she did 
not expend her means upon making little Mary into a lady. 
The letter which came by the post, was to tell her of a 
death by which two young nieces of her husband's were left 
orphans and entirely destitute. One of them was a year 
older than Mary, the other a little yoimger. They had 
thus far been badly brought up, for their mother had died 
when they were very young, and they had never known 
any kind of treatment likely to do them good. They were 
not what Jenny Green considered nice children at all. She 
herself had strong feelings both for and against people, 
and somehow or other, these children always vexed her, 
and made her glad to get them out of her way. Now was 
it really come to this— that she must take them to live 
with her as her own ? Must she really bring them up in 
all things like her little Mary, and do as much for them as 
for that beloved child? ^ 

Jenny Green often complained of her eyes that day, so 
that Mary thought she had caught cold in them ; and had 
the child followed her about, she might have seen that her 
aunt many times shut the door of her chamber close after 
her, and sunk down upon her knees to pray, with the tears 
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streaming down her cheeks, for it was a very hard conflict,* 
that through which she had to pass. Happily peace came 
at last ; and it was indeed peace, because she had said so 
entirely, and from her heart — "Thy will be done." So 
when the evening came again, and a nice bright fire was 
burning, the widow sat and gazed into the light without 
that proud toss of her head, but yet with a smile upon her 
lips, a smile of that sweet contentment, which nothing but 
entire submission to the will of God can give. Mary was 
beside her this time, sitting on a low stool at her feet, and 
listening, with all the interest of an inquiring child to the 
story of two little girls about her own age who had lost 
both father and mother, who had no one to take care of 
them, or even to find them bread, and who would perhaps 
soon come and sleep in a little bed beside Mary's, to learn 
the same lessons, eat at the same table, and be in all re- 
spects the same as she was to her aimt. 

For some time the child listened with tears of real pity 
shining in her eyes, and most readily she promised to share 
both bed and board with her cousins ; but when it came 
to this, that they must be as much beloved as she was, her 
lip dropped, and she said no more, but springing upon her 
aunf s knee, clasped both arms around her neck, and hiding 
her little face upon her shoulder, she sobbed aloud. 

Such were the trials of Jenny Green, as the prospect of 
increased riches dawned upon her ; and if we would but 
look at money in the right way, we should see that just 
in' proportion as our means increase, the duty laid upon us 
to assist our feUow-creatures increases also. So that after 
all it is not quite such an easy and pleasant thing to be 
richi as some people seem to think. 
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Jenny Green had not lived for herself alone, and she 
was not going to do so now. Besides which, she had a 
good share of common sense, and that told her that to 
pretend now to be anything more than a plain, honest 
woman, would be very foolish in her, and even wrong. 
She now saw clearly too, that to try to make her little 
Mary a lady, would be very unwise and even unkind; 
for who would the child have to go about with her but 
poor relations, whose ignorance would make her a laugh- 
ing-stock wherever she went. So the widow, putting these 
things together, concluded it would be best every way to 
go on exactly in that station of life to which she had been 
bom, doing what good she could therein. "With this view, 
she accepted very thankfully the price which the railway 
company offered for her house and land, and instead of 
layii^ out the money in fine clothes or furniture, she took 
the advice of a wise and prudent friend, and put it out to 
interest in the safest manner she could hear of, being 
better pleased to make sure of a reasonable sum, than to 
risk all her property in the hope of making a great deal 
of it. 

The widow now considered that a comfortable house in 
the outskirts of a town would suit her purpose better than 
one quite in the country, far from any place of worship, 
and from any good school. She had her nieces now to 
consider more than herself, for if she undertook a duty, it 
was her way to do that duty heartily and thoroughly. So 
she dismissed from her thoughts many things that would 
have been pleasant to herself, for the sake of those who 
were about to become dependent upon her management 
and care. Thus the house she chose for her future home, 
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had but a small piece of ground belonging to it ; just a 
little garden in front, and a plain, straight piece behind, 
sufficient only for the drying of linen and other useful 
purposes. The widow saw no reason, however, why it 
should not be made a little ornamental as well as usefuL 
She therefore carefully removed the roots of many of her 
favourite flowers and plants from her old garden, placing 
them along the edges of her new plot of ground, and par- 
ticularly about the entrance to her door ; for, as she often 
said, 'Hhe front of a house is like a person's face. You 
may make it look pleasant or otherwise, according to 
what you set it off with." 

It was perhaps well for Mrs. Green that the time for 
leaving the sweet home in which she had spent so many 
years of her life, was in the early winter, after all the 
leaves had fallen from the trees. She often said she did 
not wish to hear the birds sing in those trees again ; and 
it was easier to leave them now than it would be when 
their buds and blossoms should again begin to appear. 
StlQ it was a painful business, although the winter had set 
in, and the country all around looked bare and dreary. 
But the widow had much to do — so much, that she found 
no time for moping about, and crying over old things and 
places. When all was packed up too, the cottage looked 
so very comfortless — so little like itself, that by degrees 
her heart seemed weaned from it; and when at last, on a 
cold, dark, foggy morning in December, she took little 
Mary out of her bed, and wrapping her hi many shawls 
and cloaks, lifted her into the covered van which stood 
before the garden gate ; she had not the pain of seeing how 
the old place looked for the last time, for the moniing 
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light had not begun to dawn, and there was nothing to be 
seeh but the lantern of the man who closed the garden 
gate, before taking charge of the horses which stood 
waiting to convey them all away. 
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THE WIDOW GREEN 




CHAPTER III. 



GOING OUT TO SERVICE. 



It will perhaps be more agreeable to the readers of this 
story, if we now skip over a few years, and look in again 
at the Widow Green after her nieces are ready to go out to 
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service ; for it is chiefly as young women, not as children, 
that we desire to plaoe them before the reader's notice. 

We might tell many tales about the two sisters, and how 
they tried the patience of their aunt ; but as they had been 
ba(Uy brought up, and had never known the watchful care 
of a sensible and prudent mother, we must excuse them for 
awhile ; only bearing in mind, that people badly brought 
up are jast as accountable as others after they are old 
enough to think, and especially after they have been care- 
fully and earnestly instructed in the way to do better. 
Thus a girl badly brought up is only to be excused 
for that reason while she is quite a child, and therefore, 
by the time Harriet and Jane had been twelve months 
with their aunt, they had seen so many nice, clean, care- 
ful ways of doing common things, and they had so much 
good sense, and good principle set before them, that they 
had no longer any excuse for idleness, disorder, or waste. 

Amongst the many trials of temper, which Jenny Green 
had to endure while teaching her nieces, it was no small 
one that they seldom played in the garden without treading 
upon some of her newly-laid out flower-beds, or breaking 
some of the favourite shrubs she had brought with her from 
her' former home. This, and many other little vexations, 
sometimes made her almost wish she had never undertaken 
the care of sucKtroublesome children. Especially when they 
quarrelled, as they often did, calling each other very disa- 
greeable names, and then, when either of them was found 
fault with, the other would fire up, and take her part, as 
if she had been the most aflectionate sister in the world. 
Then they seemed to think that as their aunt had taken 
them to maintain, and as she had what they considered 
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plenty of money of her own, they might destroy their 
clothes as fast as they liked ; and thus they added greatly 
to the vexations of their aunt, by obliging her always to 
keep denying them what they asked for, instead of in- 
dulging them with nice presents now and then, as she 
would have liked. 

But we must not forget that the widow had her conso- 
lations, as all good people have. First, she had the conso- 
lation of haying done what she believed to be her duty ; 
and by doing this every day in the best way she could, she 
had the consolation of feeling that she was engaged in her 
Master's service. So that even when all her endeavours 
seemed to produce no good results, she could still com- 
mend her nieces to the care of Him with whom alone was 
the power and the wisdom to lead them in the iright 
way. 

Besides this, the children made good progress at school, 
except Jane, who often begged not to go, sometimes cry- 
ing about her chilblains, and sometimes about her ear-ache, 
and always trying to find some excuse for sitting close to 
the fire at home. StiU she was a quiet girl, and very sel- 
dom really naughty, so her aunt indulged [her a little, 
thinking perhaps she was not very strong. Harriet, the 
oldest, was a quick, clever girl, a good deal quicker than 
Mary. It was her frequent boast, that she would be at 
the top of the class, and she kept her word, until the time 
of leaving school, when she certainly was first in the 
classes, but had given a great deal of trouble by her proud, 
overbearing temper, and her jealousy of all who stood 
at all in the way of her rising to the highest place. 

As soon as the girls were old enough to go out to ser- 
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vice, Mrs. Green had the satisfaction of finding that she 
should haye no difficulty in getting them situations. 
There were many people anxious to take them into their 
families, because all who knew the aunt, and her clean, 
tidy, respectable habits, were disposed to think well of any 
young person who had been trained by her. Thus she had 
many applications, which she never told her nieces, lest 
their minds should become imsettled before the time of 
leaving school. Amongst others, a first-rate dressmaker 
in the town thought she should like Harriet for an appren- 
tice. But the aunt soon put an end to this scheme ; for 
she had not been long in discovering that Harriet had an 
excessive love for fine dress, and for finery of almost every 
kind. She had a very pretty face too, and her aunt saw 
plainly that the situation of a dressmaker's apprentice would 
be one of great temptation to her. So she kept this matter 
to herself, and looked out for a place where her niece would 
have plenty of hard work, and that, she thought, would 
perhaps prevent her thinking so much about her dress. . 

As Harriet was the oldest of the three girls, it seemed 
only right that she should go out first ; but the widow 
waited for some time, because she had a little plan in her 
own mind, which she was anxious to carry out. She 
wanted to have all her three nieces situated near her, that 
she might see how they were going on ; and she thought 
too, that in this way she might have them all with her 
together sometimes, and thus be able to give them little 
lessons upon their different duties, which might be useful 
to them through life. 

At last a situation was heard of, which the widow fully 
approved of for her niece Harriet. It was in a nice re- 
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spectable family, where tliree women servants where kept, 
and no man. A cook, a konse-maid, and a kitckenrgirl, 
were all the servants in the house ; and it was in the 
kitchen-girrs place that Harriet was engaged. 

It must be confessed, that Harriet herself was not par- 
ticularly pleased with the situation chosen for her. She 
had a great dislike to what she called low ; and had her 
own choice been consulted, would have preferred a lady's- 
maid, in some genteel family. However the thing was 
new. It would be a change she thought ; and more than all 
it would be an excuse for a complete outfit of new clothes. 
So she made no great objection, new clothes or rather 
dresses— for she did not care much about linen — being 
Harriet's great delight. Could she have chosen what she 
liked on this occasion, she would not only have emptied 
her aunt's purse, but would have made a great fright of 
herself; for two things have always to be considered in 
choosing what to put on ; first, what we like, and then 
what is suitable — suitable to our means, our situation, 
and to ourselves, as we really are. It is of no use thinking 
whether the thing itself is pretty, for if it is not suitable, 
it cannot be pretty for us to wear. 

After a good many disputes with her aunt, a good deal 
of pouting and sulking, and even some tears on her part, 
Harriet was at last fitted out with a most comfortable, 
respectable, and suitable set of clothes ; and she went to 
her situation looking really very nice, and even very 
attractive ; for the whole world seems to be of the same 
opinion in this matter — that a good-looking young girl 
never appears to such advantage, as when her dress is 
simple, neat, and plain. 
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It was agreed that Harriet should come home and 
drink tea with her aunt at the end of every month, and it 
was also agreed, that she should not be encouraged in the 
habit of running into the house whenever she went out on 
an errand, not even when she happened to be going that 
way. Indeed nothing can be more disagreeable to those 
who wait for something that has been sent for, than for 
the servant who goes for it to stay and gossip with her 
friends. " Let an errand be an errand,*' Jenny Green 
used to say, and ** let a visit be a visit, and if those who 
entice you to stay and gossip with them when you ought 
to be away about your business, don't like you well 
enough to ask you to go and see them in a friendly way, 
depend upon it they are not safe people to talk to, and 
your talk with them is not worth much either.*' 

Neither did Mrs. Green like much to go to the houses 
where any of her relations lived as servants, for she thought 
rightly, that it could not be very pleasant to a master or 
mistress to have a strange person in their kitchens, or 
about their doors ; and therefore it was that seldom, 
except when she had business with the family, did she 
call to see her nieces. It happened, however, before Har- 
riet's first month had expired, that as her aunt had occar 
sion to walk very near the house where she lived, and had 
some work which she had finished for her, she thought she 
might just ring at the back-gate, and leave it, as she feared 
it might be wanted. 

So Mrs. Green rang at the back gate, and Harriet her- 
aelf answered the bell. This was a part of her duty, and 
as she had to cross a wide yard, it took up a good deal of 
her time ; especially as she always put her head out when- 
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eyer tlie gate was opened, and looked first up the street, 
and then down, so that the person who had rang the bell 
was kept standing, or walked into the yard while she did 
this. Again, on letting them out, she had another long 
look hoth ways ; and as she often saw an acquaintance 
passing, she managed to get a little chat with them, in 
addition to what she generally kept up with the person 
who had rung, for whether man or woman, tradesman or 
beggar, Harriet always found something to say, and not 
unfrequently she found a great deal. 

On the morning when her aunt called, Harriet ran to 
the door as usual, but was rather taken aback, as people 
say, when she saw who it was. Some pleasure she felt no 
doubt, for Mrs. Green was much beloved by her nieces, 
even by Harriet, who thought her rather strict. But there 
was one reason why she would not have seen her aunt just 
then, and what do you suppose it was ? 

Strange to tell, this same Harriet, who was so fond of 
dress, and would have spent a fortune in fine clothes, had 
a trick of going for the greatest part of every day, about 
as untidy and forlorn an object as could well be found in 
any respectable household. Her idea was, not to keep 
herself always neat and clean, but when the time came for 
being dressed, as she called it, then to make herself as 
smart as she could. It was the same with all her work ; 
and very much her aunt was grieved to see on this occsr 
sion, such a scullery as never ought to be at any time of 
day, in anybody*s house. She did not like to speak about 
it then, but her quick eyes glanced around while standing 
only for a minute at the door; and there she saw heaps of 
plates and dishes piled one upon another in such a way that 
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the least touch ahnost would have made them all slide 
down upon the floor. And then there were clothes of all 
descriptions, wet and dry, just snatched up for present use ; 
and half-a-dozen dirty knives, where one would have done ; 
and bits of bread and meat thrown here and there ; and 
grease of many kinds so smeared about, that nobody 
working amongst such things in such a state, coidd possibly 
keep themselves either clean or decent. 

Harriet blushed very much when she saw her aunt 
glancing round; and then she made excuses about company 
staying in the house, and having to go out so often to the 
gate, and not having had time to clear away. But her 
aunt saw exactly how it was. It was the old habit of not 
caring to keep things tidy through the day, but leaving all 
to be cleared away — sometime. 

This was not all that Jenny Green's quick eyes beheld 
that day. She had provided Harriet with good strong 
shoes, and here she was trudging about with a pair of 
thm slippers down at the heels, and in holes at the sides. 
Where could she have picked them up ? The widow did 
not ask that day, but as Harriet was soon to come and 
spend the evening with her, she determined to ask then. 
It was high time she said to herself, in walking home, 
that this matter should be inquired into, for if her niece 
took to wearing other people's shoes — and such shoes ! 
what would she do next I 

To tell the truth, Jenny Green's temper was a little 
ruffled by what she had seen, and this was one reason why 
she did not trust herself to speak at the time. It was 
indeed mortifying ; and was this then the end of all her 
talking and teaching? Besides which, what would the lady 
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'of the house think of her as well as her niece? The widow 
walked home very quickly. She would have fonnd it 
difficult to answer pleasantly, had any one asked her a 
question. She had time to grow calm, however, before 
the evening when Harriet was expected, and had almost 
forgotten everything else in the pleasure of having the 
three girls together again. 

To the surprise of Mrs. Green, Harriet entered the 
house with new ribbons on her bonnet. New ribbons ! 
thought the aunt, and those shoes ! Well, tastes differ to 
"be sure. But what had become of the neat and handsome 
ribbon her bonnet was trimmed with when she went away? 

After awhile, a few questions of this kind were put, and 
respecting the bonnet, Harriet answered, that she was 
caught in the rain one day, and the ribbon completely 
spoiled. 

" But your umbrella?** asked the aunt, for she had been 
very careful to provide her niece with a nice little handy 
imibrella, as she expected Harriet would have to ran on 
errands to the town sometimes. 

" Oh I the umbrella was broken." 

"How?" asked the aunt. 

" Well it got off the peg," Harriet said, " and so when 
she ran up stairs in a hurry, and opened the door, it was 
crushed, and the whalebones broken. Indeed she had 
been very unfortunate," she said, "for her shoes had got 
burned. A cinder had jumped out of the fire when they 
were drying within the fender, and so had burned a hole 
iquite through the upper leather." 

" Had she got the shoes mended then? " asked her aunt, 

^'Mended ! " exclaimed Harriet, " Oh, no, certainly not. 
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The shoe was completely finished, for nobody could wear 
a shoe with a great ugly patch in front.'* 

"Not uglier I should think, than those slippers," said 
Mrs. Green, " and pray where did you get them ? " 

" Oh, they had belonged to one of the young ladies." 

" Did she ^ve them to you? " asked the aunt. 

"Yes," said Harriet, but she blushed and tesitated so, 
that her aunt asked again, " Did she give them to you as 
a present?" 

" "Why I did just say a word for myself," replied Harriet. 
** I knew she had quite done with them, so I just asked if 
she pleased to let me have the wearing of them." 

The Widow Green rose up from her seat, and looked 
Harriet full in the face, " Tom/' she exclaimed in a tone of 
the greatest indignation, " You asked for a pair of shoes ! 
ifou — ^my niece, dared to beg ! yes, to beg, for it is nothing 
else. Well, this is the first time anybody belonging toVne 
has ever begged, and I can tell you it will be the last ; for 
if you dare to do such a thing again, this house shall be 
no home for you." 

Harriet wanted very much to say that she did not think 
it was begging, but she was so frightened at the look and 
manner of her aunt, that she remained quite stlQ. She 
had often heard her aimt speak in this way, on the subject 
of begging. Not that she blamed those who really were 
in want. But to beg without absolute need — ^to beg old 
shoes, with new ribbons on her head, this she considered 
the deepest degradation, short of real sin, that could fall 
upon anybody's character or family. And after all she 
had said to her nieces about honest, honourable, indepen- 
dent feeling, it was truly mortifying to find one of them. 
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thus in the very outset of life, beginning with this low, 
mean act. 

"Not" she said, "that there was so much in asking for 
the old shoes, though for her part, when she began to beg 
she thought she would ask for stomething better than that. 
And if Harriet was a poor parish girl, or had no means of 
getting shoes any other way, she did not say there would 
have been any harm in it. But with money in her pocket 
to choose to get her bonnet trimmed, rather than her shoes 
mended, and then to beg such things as those, and to go 
about the figure she had seen her ! — This she could not, 
and would not endure.** So she repeated that Harriet 
must either turn over a new leaf, or provide herself with 
a new home. 

Thus the pleasant evening which all had been looking 
forward to, was sadly spoiled. But it was partly from 
these, and similar causes, that the Widow Green began 
from this time to fix upon certain subjects to talk very 
seriously about, whenever her nieces met together at her 
house. To these little lectures of their aunt they listened 
very attentively ; for though disposed sometimes to think 
her a little particular, and even severe, yet they all knew 
her goodness of heart and principle too well to be offended 
with anything she might think it her duty to say. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



WHO DOES THE THINKING? 



'< T HAVE been thinking," said the Widow Green, the next 
time Harriet came home to spend the eyening with her, 
*< that as little Janey is going out, we had better have a 
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quiet talk together ; for thoagh I hope and trust I have 
got a good situation for Jane, yet the place is not every- 
thing, nor the people either. There are two parties to 
every bargain ; and what you are yourselves, what you 
do, and what you think, will always be of more conse> 
quence to you than the place you live in. 

" I have been thinking, too, of a dear good mistress I 
once had myself. She was a sharp-tempered woman, and 
kept us all up to our duties ; but then, she would talk to 
us sometimes so kindly, and so much as if we were friends 
and companions, that her words had double weight and 
value. Indeed, she put me up to many things that would 
most likely never have entered my head without her help. 
One of the^e was the use of thinking, upon which she was 
very strong. Now, I hope you won't go out into the world 
with the notion I had when a girl, that thinking be- 
longs to the gentlefolks, and that all the servants have to 
do is to work. There are many things the gentlefolks 
have, that we cannot get if we would, and perhaps they 
would neither become us, nor be good for us if we had 
them. But we can think ; and I can tell you from experi- 
ence, that thinking is one of the greatest pleasures in the 
world, when we are able to look up to God and ask Him 
to bless our thoughts. I don't mean always thinking- 
about religion— it is very necessary, and a great privilege 
to do that, however, and whenever we can; but I mean 
chiefly thinking about what we are doing, what we have 
done, and what we shall do ; and yet thinking of all these 
things in such a way as that we need not be afraid of God 
knowing our thoughts. 

'< This good mistress of mine, Mrs. Russell^ used to 89.y, 
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it is just the tliinking that makes all the difference be- 
tween us and the brutes, and why should a servant be 
more like a brute than her master or mistress ? Learning, 
perhaps, she cannot have, like them ; but she can think 
— and if she goes about all day putting her thoughts into 
whatever she may be doing, why, she is making as good a 
use of her mind, according to her calling, as the great 
folks generally make of theirs." 

** I must say, however, that amongst the fellow-servants 
I have lived with, I have found a sad want of this useful 
habit of thinkuig. I suppose they did think about some- 
thing ; but as for their daily work, most of them went 
about it as the horses do — ^tramp, tramp — up stairs and 
down; the same one day as another; never noticing 
when the sim shone, that blinds wanted letting down ; nor 
when the rain came in, that the windows must be shut — 
and so they got many a scolding, which a little thinking 
would have spared them. Yes, I have known cooks who 
have never thought when meat would be spoiling in the 
safe, or gravy turning bad ; dairy-maids that never thought 
the milk would not keep when the weather turned hot and 
close ; and housemaids, who, when the mistress walked, 
out, never thought of looking after the parlour fire,> So 
the meat came to the table in a state not fit to eat, and 
there was no gravy for the hash ; the milk was sour in the 
tea; and when the mistress came home from her walk,, 
bringing a friend in with her, the parlour fire was out, and 
had to be lighted again. 

" But while I talk about thinking, I hope you do not 
suppose I mean hard thinking. I dare say there is such a 
thing as thinking that hurts people's heads — such, perhaps^ 
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as tlunking how to make a railway, or how to get the 
engmes to go right The kind of thinking I mean is as 
easy as it is for the sim to shine. It would come quite 
naturally and pleasantly if we would give it a little en- 
couragement ; and it would increase every day, and im- 
proTeupon our hands ; so that one thought would bring 
another, and help another, until our minds would be as 
full of thoughts as a well-planted garden of fruits and 
flowers. 

" There is, besides this, another good thing belonging to 
thinking— it takes no time. While the hands, are busy, 
the thoughts can be busy too. It takes no room either, or 
none to speak of; for thoughts come and go like lightning, 
so that we can think of a multitude of things, if not 
quite at once, yet so quickly, that one thought does not 
disturb another." 

"I don't think, aunt," said Harriet, "that I shall ever 
get that clever way of thinking and working. If I work, 
I work ; and if I think, I stop working." 

" You have learned to read ; " replied her aunt, " and 
that will shew you what I mean. You have learned to 
read so fast now, that if you have but a nice book, you 
can think almost entirely about what the book tells 
you." 

" To be sure I can do that ! " said Harriet, looking as if 
she thought it the easiest thing in the world. 

** Well,** said her aimt, << It is not so many years ago 
that you had every word to spell, nay, every letter to 
learn. At that time you thought little about what was in 
the book, you were so closely occupied with the letters, 
and the spelling of the words. Now you have got oyer 
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those entirely ; and yet your eye takes in every word and 
letter just the same. It is so with much of your daily 
work. The mere doing of it — I mean the handling of a 
broom, or the scouring of a floor, does not require that 
your thoughts should go with the broom, as it moves ; nor 
with your hand, backwards and forwards, as you scrub the 
floor ; so you can then be thinking what you will do next, 
whether the Are will want mending, the water-can filling, 
and a thousand things belonging to your work, but not 
actually in the very work you are just then doing. 

" My mistress used to say " that our minds were like 
the pantry with its shelves, one above another. We could 
keep the most important thoughts upon the broadest and 
best shelf; the thoughts we wanted most often upon the 
handiest shelf; and the thoughts of least consequence 
upon the top shelf or the bottom. Heaping them alto- 
gether,' she said, *was like taking everything off the 
pantry shelves, and setting them in any way upon a 
table.' 

*' It strikes me the greatest fault most servants have in 
this way is, that they busy themselves about one thing, 
working, perhaps, very hard at that, and so do not think 
of any other. I knew a cook who never could think about 
the kitchen fire, except when the meat was ready to be 
put down to roast. And yet what a number of things a 
really good cook must think about, almost at once— all 
the difierent kinds of meat and vegetables to be served up 
at the same time ; all the sauces ; all the flavourings ; — 
and then all the plates and dishes to be kept hot. I am 
sure I have been astonished at some cooks I have seen ; 
and the more so because I knew it was all done by think- 
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ing. Besides which, they were not a bit the less happ j 
for it. Indeed they seemed to me really to enjoy getting 
all these things up in the best style, after they had em- 
ployed themselves in thinking. But in some cases I have 
seen where there was cooking without thinking, nothing 
could be more miserable. All were cross together. All 
was shouting, confusion, spilling, messing, and dirt ; and 
out of all this, was sure to come quarrelling. 

" With regard to thinking, then, never mind if your fel- 
low-servants don't think. One good head in a kitchen 
may do wonders. Your thinking will always help them ; 
and as I said before, it is no trouble to think, but rather a 
great pleasure. My mistress used to say, * It was just as 
pleasant for the thoughts to be at work, as for the feet to 
run. Sit still on one chair all day,* she said, ' and then 
another day, and another after that, and your limbs, will 
ache to be moving. But sit still in the same way for a 
whole year, and they will have lost the power to move.' 
It is so with the mind ; thoughts are like young animals 
that want to be of^ running and flying hither and thither ; 
but keep them always shut up in a close, dark cage^ and 
they won't be able to run or fly either. 

*' Again, there is another great reason why we shookl 
employ ourselves in thinking. It is, that thinking belongs 
to the soul, not to the body. If we shut out thought, we 
do something very much like closing the windows of the 
soul. It cannot see the light. It cannot get nourishment 
nor health. The body may grow stout and strong, but the 
soul pines and withers. And then, as Mrs. Russell used 
to say — * what an offering is that to make to God, of a 
poor, half-starved, dwarfish souL' Think of that some- 
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times. I am sure my mistress made me think of it, until 
I grew.' quite frightened lest I should die all body, and so 
have nothing left within me to be taken up to heaven." 

When the widow had come to this part of her discourse, 
:she began to think she had said enough for once ; and es- 
pecially as her nieces seemed to want to know more ex- 
actly what she meant by thinking. Harriet, indeed, de- 
clared that she did think all day ; but said it did not seem 
to help her work much. 

" Perhaps," said her aunt, *« yours is kind of thinking 
that has nothing at all to do with your work. For in- 
stance, you thinking on Monday what kind of a bonnet 
you saw at church on Sunday." 

" Tell as," said Jane, "just what you really do mean, 
for as my turn is coming next, I should like to begin right 
at once, that I may not get snapped up, nor scolded. Oh 
4ear ! " and poor Jane heaved a deep sigh ; for she was 
one who had a most terrible dread of being scolded or 
found fault with ; and, as such people mostly have a con- 
stant desire to be praised, coaxed, petted, or made much 
of in any way that was likely to increase her comfort. 

Her aimt had great fears about her on this account^ 
thinking she would be the more easily led astray, if she 
fell into the company of those who were kind and flatter- 
ing to her, and who were not right themselves ; so she had 
gladly accepted the offer of a situation for her under a 
very experienced and good woman, a friend of her own, 
who lived with an invalid lady. This lady now required 
.so much attention, that Norton, as the good servant was 
called, wanted some help ; and it was agreed that she 
should have a young girl under her, to do whatever service 
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might be required. As Norton had long known the widow 
Green, and had carefully observed her nieces, she fixed upon 
Jane as being amiable and quiet, and, as she thought, easily 
managed. She would have preferred Mary, as most people 
would ; but already there was a situation in prospect for 
Mary, and a much better one, or rather, one that required 
a better servant than Jane was likely to be for some time 
to come. 

So poor little Janey, all fears about her new way of life 
asked again, what her aunt meant by thinking. 

'* That kind of thinking which I want so much to recom- 
mend to you," said her aimt, " is thinking particularly 
about your duties — about all that you have to do to-day, 
and all that you will be likely to have to do to-morrow— 
not to do only, but to do with. Look at the animals. They 
have no to-morrow. Here lies a great difference between 
them and us. We have not only a to-morrow, but an ever- 
lasting life to come. If; as we know, we have to prepare 
for that, we must begin by preparing for to-morrow — 
always to-morrow, as well as to-day. There is no life 
worth anything that ends in a day. If ever you come to 
marry, and have children, oh, what a meaning that word 
to-morrow vfdll have ! I cannot expect you to feel its full 
meaning now ; but I do earnestly entreat you not to get 
into the habit of doing your work as the poor horses and 
beasts of burden do theirs. That is the only really hard 
work which is done without thinkiag. 

" Now, to me it seems that in the work of a tolerable 
sized house, there is endless amusement, as well as profit, 
in thinking. First, in the morning, after your prayers, 
then begin to think what you have to do, and how you 
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will do it. Think how much you can get done before 
breakfast, and if possible, get more done to-day than you 
did yesterday, so as to be nicely beforehand with your 
work. Go into the rooms you have the care of, and look 
well around you ; for you must observe as well as think ; 
and if you are up in good time, this will be the best 
part of the day for obserying as well as thinking, because 
there will be no one of the family about to call you oflf, 
or to interrupt you. Think, then, whether the windows 
want cleaning, whether a bit Of carpet wants a stitch, 
whether a comer wants dusting out, whether a chair that 
is beginning to look worn cannot be exchanged with one 
that is better, whether the blinds work well, or want 
tightening, or whether the curtain fringes would be the 
better for being dusted. I do not say attempt to do all 
these things before breakfast, but in this way lay out your 
work by thinking. As I do not see the rooms, I cannot 
just now tell you a hundredth part of the thoughts you 
might spend upon them, even before breakfast." 

" But," interrupted Harriet, " I am sure I have no time 
for thinking before breakfast. We never get up till the 
last minute, and then we all fight for it to get the break- 
fast in as fast as we can, for master goes off by the train, 
and a terrible scramble we have." 

" Ah I that,'* said the "Widow Green, " is just how it is. 
If you would get up an hour earlier you might have all 
your thoughts arranged before the bustle begins." 

*< But I can't get up," said Harriet, " I try, and try, and 
sometimes the cook has to shake me, before she can get 
me to wake." 

« That also is for want of thinking," said her aunt, " I 
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never in my life knew early rising that was all dune in the- 
morning." 

"When is it done, then?*' said Harriet, looking very 
much astonished. 

Why, hy thinking the night before, or the day before/'' 
said her aunt, " by thinking and resolving. Did you ever 
hear of any young girl oversleeping herself when she had 
to be off early in the morning to join a wedding party, or 
party of pleasure ? ** 

<< I should think not ; '' said Harriet, with a knowing- 
shake of her head.*' 

"Don't you see, then,*' observed her aimt, "that just 
because she had thought about it the day before, and was 
in earnest about it then, the girl could wake in the mom* 
ing without any difficulty whatever. Yes, and get up too. 
And sure I am, that if we would think as much about our 
duties, as we do about our pleasures, they would be muck 
better done than they are, and would become more pleiu 
sant to us besides. 

"And more than aU, what a nice, quiet, still time there 
is for thinking about God in the early morning, and for 
trying to get the heart right with Him if it has been wrong. 
I know nothing like this calm, stiU time for producing 
peace throughout the day. But we will leave this subject 
now ; for we shall soon see whether you do think or not^ 
and to what purpose.** 
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the first, and often took her upstairs into her bedroom, 
where they both cried together. 

Of coarse Mrs. Green applied to Norton to know what 
was the matter; but Norton could only reply that she 
hoped Jane would do in time. So Mrs. Green thought 
she would go herself one day, and make her own observa- 
tions ; for she fancied that her own quick eye might per- 
haps, pierce into the matter without more inqidry. She 
did not go, however, without a sufficient reason ; for, as 
already said, she had a great objection to intruding into 
other people*s houses. She therefore took with her some 
summer clothing which Jane wanted, and asked to see 
Mrs. Norton, as they were old friends. 

When Norton told her mistress who had called, the lady 
said, << Do let her come upstairs ; " for she knew enough 
of Mrs. Green to feel a great respect for her, and thought 
she should like to say a few words to her about Jane. So 
Mrs. Green was shown up-stairs into the fine large room 
where this lady spent the whole of her time. She was so 
ill as only to be able to move sometimes from her bed to 
the sofa; but being both a good and a sensible lady, she 
managed to read, and work, and amuse herself in many 
ways, so as seldom to feel the time hang heavily upon 
her hands. 

The widow stept softly as she entered the room. The 
lady was lying on a couch, with a table beside her, on 
which her fancy work was spread, and she had paper and 
pen and ink there too, as if she had been writing. Every- 
thing was in beautiful order, and the lady herself looked 
so pale, and thin, and her delicate white hands trembled so 
that Mrs. Green felt afraid of disturbing her in any way. 
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althougli her countenaDce was very calm and sweet, and 
her Toice was very kind. The lady desired her to sit down, 
however, and then told Norton to go down and make a cup 
of coffee ready for her friend, and to get out some refresh- 
ment, as she knew Mrs. Green had walked a long way. 

They were now left alone, and the lady began to say, 
" she feared Jane was not happy with her ; Norton," she 
said, '' was spmetimes rather sharp in her way of speak- 
ing ; and the girl cried so soon, it was really quite painful 
to tell her of a fault" 

While she was speaking, Jane came up with a tray. She 
threw the door wide open, and left it so while she went up 
to the table. In her way she stumbled over a footstool, 
and this sent her forward with greater violence, so that 
without looking at what was on the table, she flopped 
down the tray upon the writing paper and the fancy work, 
as if they had been nothing. This seemed to startle the 
lady very much, for her work was exceedingly delicate and 
beautiful. The pen, too, was jerked out of the inkstand 
upon a half-written letter. As she started, she put the 
tray back to save her things, and that upset the cup of 
beef-tea, so that altogether there was a great mess, and the 
door standing wide open all the time. The lady kindly 
made the best of it. She told Jane not to mind the beef- 
tea just then, that Norton would make her another cup as 
soon as she was at liberty, and she might just put a few 
coals on the fire, and then go down. 

'' I am afiraid Jane is very careless," said Mrs. Green, 
as soon as her niece had gone out of the room, at the same 
time quietly doing all she could to put things in order 
again. 
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"I cannot persuade her to believe,** said the lady, ** that 
servants have any occasion to think ; but perhaps, that 
will come in time. What I want just now to speak to you 
about, is of great consequence to Jane. It is this ;-*-8he 
does not seem to attach herself to Norton so much as I 
should have liked ; because, as she tells me, Norton i» ' so 
cross ; * and she does attach herself to the cook, because, 
as she says, ' the cook is so kind.* Now, I have nothing 
to say decidedly against the cook. She is a very clever 
servant ; but whether she is a very good woman, I am 
not qidte so sure. Norton, I do know, and have known 
long. The cook is so much a stranger to us all* that I 
want you to give Jane a caution about being so very inti* 
mate with her, until we know her better." 

Mrs. Green quickly took the hint, thanked the lady 
very much for her kind caution ; and after a little conver- 
sation about her health, wished her good morning, and 
went down. 

Norton had been directed by her mistress to leave Mrs. 
Green a little while alone with her niece ; so she said she 
would take up another cup of beef-tea, while Jane poured 
out the coffee, and saw that her aimt was made comfort- 
able. 

" Well, Jane," said Mrs. Green, " 1 hope you are getting 
on a little better now.*' 

" Perhaps a K«fe," said Jane, " only Norton is so cross." 

" Why child," said her aunt," I should be cross too, if 
you always made so many jj^limders as you did just now.* 

" I don't know what blimders I made,*' replied Jane, 
" Mistress spilled the beef-tea herself-— that Tm sure she 
did, with catching at the tray.** 
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** Mn. Russell used to say that of all the little vexing 
things a servant could do, she most disliked a rude way of 
bringing in a tray, and flopping it down upon her work, or 
her writing." 

"I never saw her work, nor her writing, nor that 
stupid old stool that always throws me down.*' 

"That is just where the fault was. You might have 
seen them, and you ought to have seen them. Do you 
remember what I said the other day about thinking ? ** 

<' Yes, and Fm sure I have been thinking a great deal 
lately." 

« What about, I wonder ?«' 

A slight blush spread over Jane's face, which Mrs.^ 
Green observed, but did not mention, and went on to say, 
"Whoever you live with, and especially a mistress so 
ailing and delicate, ought to be the subject of many, nay, 
most of your thoughts j or how can you serve them either 
acceptably or faithfully. A sick-room requires an immense 
deal of thought. Every movement, every act, must stand 
for something in a sick-room. You must either bring 
something, or take something away; and often both 
might be done by once going across the room. As for 
instance, you might have taken out with you an empty 
plate that I saw on the table by the window. ^ ,1 dare say 
Norton clears away all the medicine bottles, cups, and 
spoons ; but if there be one sight more miserable than 
all others that can be found in a respectable house, it is 
where there is illness, and nobody thinks of taking things 
away when they are done with. Why, I have known ser- 
vants and ladies too, that would go in and out of a sick> 
room, and leave the chair or the table by the bed all 
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heaped up with things that were not wanted, and that 
were very unsightly too." 

" Now all this, you see, is done by thinking and observ- 
ing; and it will serve you just as well in other rooms, 
besides that where illness is. I tell Harriet her kitchen 
would be a thousand times more comfortable, and she 
would find her work only half what it is, if she would 
never go empty handed out of it, but always take some-, 
thing with her into the pantry, the cellar, or some place to 
which it belongs. This is one of the great secrets of 
making the work light and pleasant, and of keeping plenty 
of room, and plenty of time upon your hands." 

" Well," said Jane, " I suppose I shall learn in time. I 
am sure if scolding and fault-finding will teach me, I shall 
be perfect before they have done with me," 

" I am sorry to hear you speak in this way," said Mrs*- 
Green, " for your mistress seems to me a kind lady, and 
Norton I am sure means welL" 

" There is nobody very kind to me, here," said Jane, "but 
the cook. If it was not for her I'm sure I could not stay." 

" And how is the cook so kind ? " asked Mrs. Green. 

" Oh, she always comforts me, and tells me not to mind. 
And one day when I had broken a glass, she hid all the 
pieces, and told Norton there had only been four glasses 
on the tray, when she counted them up and asked for the 
other. Indeed, she often stands my Mend, and teUs me 
never to fear any of them, so long as she is with me.** 

" And she tries to make you a good servant, and a good 
girl, does she Jane ? " asked the "Widow. 

" She tries to make me comfortable, and to get me not 
to feel things so,'* said Jane. 
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The Widow Green looked very earnestly at lier niece, 
and then said, "Janey, my dear, is the cook a good 
woman?** 

Again the blush, only deeper than before, spread over 
Jane's face, and this time she hung down her head, and 
seemed as if she could not speak. 

The widow thought, perhaps, it would be best not to 
press the matter any farther just now, especially as Norton 
came down with a kind message, saying that her mistress 
had been thinking Jane might go home with her aunt, if she 
would only be sure to get back in good time. Mrs. Green 
gladly promised for her niece, and then went up with her 
to put on her bonnet and shawl. As they came down 
again, the cook was waiting for them at the foot of the 
stairs. She whispered something to Jane, who imme- 
diately turned back; and her aunt knew it was for her 
purse that she went back, because in her haste to get it 
into her pocket, she let it fall, and it jingled on the floor. 
Mrs. Green, however, said nothing at the time, but thought 
she could discover some meaning in all this. So she 
walked away with her niece rather more silent than usual, 
for she was pondering in her mind the best way of pro- 
ceeding so as to do good rather than harm. 

As it was still early, and the afternoon was fine and 
pleasant, Mrs. Green proposed to go a little way round by 
the fields. 

** I know a poor woman,*' she said " living in this neigh- 
bourhood, all alone, and often in great want ; and I think 
we will look in and see how she is to-day.'' 

"Not in that nasty place,*' said Jane, "surely," as they 
turned a few steps from the path up to a little thatched 
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hut wMcIi had been built against the side of another 
cottage, and looked really not fit for any human dwel- 
ling. 

" Yes, it is here," said her aunt, " that poor Nancy lires, 
and laying her hand upon the latch of the door, she opened 
it and went in at once. The little miserable hovel had but 
one room for bed, and food, and everything ; if, indeed, it 
could be called a bed, which looked like nothing more 
than a bundle of rags of the filthiest kind. Indeed the 
whole place was dirty and forlorn beyond description. 
There was but one chair, a broken one, and upon that, an 
old woman sat, stooping over the fire-place, where a few 
sticks were blazing under a kettle with a broken spout and 
no lid. 

<* Well, Nancy," said Mrs. Green. 

The woman looked up with a vacant stare, almost Bke 
an idiot. But she soon began to talk loud enough, and 
fast enough, abusing her neighbours all around, and com- 
plaining both of rich and poor that they let her starve and 
hunger there, without even giving her a crust of bread, or 
lending her a helping hand. 

Jane was quite shocked and frightened. But when the 
old woman changed her tone, and began to whimper and 
«ery, and say how long it was since she had had a mouthful 
of anything to eat, Jane's heart grew pitiful, and she also 
felt very much inclined to cry. She was just putting her 
hand into her pocket for a few pence to relieve the old 
woman*s distress, when her aunt pushed her a little back, 
.and taking a small loaf of bread out of the basket, she 
<;arried in her hand, said, " There, Nancy, that will help 
jovL for a little while ; and here is a bit of tea besides. I 
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meant botli for anotHer person, but I don't like to leave 
jou without anything in the house.** 

The old woman did not look so thankful, as Jane thought 
she would; but getting up from her chair, she came side- 
ling and smiling up to Mrs. Green, to ask her, in a whining 
sort of way, if she had so much as a sixpence to bestow 
upon her. 

"No, no," said Mrs. Green, "no money from me, Nancy, 
you know the reason why." And so saying she bid her 
^ood afternoon, and went away. 

" Now, Jane," said the widow after they had walked on 
a few yards — only think of that miserable creature ! She 
is not many years older than I am, and see how her hand 
shakes, and her legs totter. She and I once lived feUow- 
servants in the same family. She was the cook, and I was 
under her. She was a clever woman, and one of the best 
cooks I ever knew." 

"Poor thing ! '* said Jane, " what a pity that she should 
<ever come to this ! *' 

" Yes, poor thing, indeed,*' said her aunt " And how 
^0 you think it was?" 

" I cannot tell," replied Jane, "unless it was through 
■being so unfortunate, and having no friends." 

" No," said her aunt, " that was not it. She was always 
sipping at something to make her comfortable, as she used 
to say, imtil it got such hold of her, that at last she took 
to desperate drinking. And yet, Jane, she was very kind 
to me — kind in a certain way ; and would have had me go 
^ut for her to get the gin, and other filthy stuff; but I re- 
fused, and then she turned against me ; and so I lost my 
place by it. But God was with me ; for though it was a 
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heavy trouble at the tune to be suspected of the things she 
charged me with, I lived through it, you see, and was not 
really hurt. Oh, Janey! there is no true friendship- 
no true kindness either, but that upon which we can ask 
God's blessing ! ** 
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CHAPTER VI. 



CROOKED WAYS« 



Those persons who are in tHe Habit of tbinking tHat every* 
tiling goes against them, generally make their own crooked 
ways. Let us see how the Widow Green's niece, Jane, 
madehers. 
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Jane was not a girl to deserre being called naughty^ 
unprincipled, or anything very bad. She was often very 
sorry wben she had done wrong, and cried very mucH 
and even prayed that her sin might be forgiven. Bat 
Jane had one great weakness, which often made her way 
crooked ; and so, instead of carefully looking into herself^ 
and seeing what this weakness was, and how it might be 
overcome, she went on twisting, and taming, and trying 
to' escape being scolded or blamed, instead of setting her 
face against what was wrong altogether. 

This weakness of Janets was a constant fear of getting- 
into disgrace, and on the other hand, a constant straggle 
to stand well in the opinion of other people. She liked 
always to be pettjed, and praised ; and if she could only get 
near some one who would speak to her softly, and rather 
flatteringly, then she was happy, and thought it was well 
with her. But when people foimd fault with her, especi- 
ally if they were angry, or blamed her, then she thought 
things were going wrong with her. 

This was often the case with poor Jane, simply because 
she sought the favour of man more than the favour of 
God. In short she disliked blame, more than she disliked 
doing wrong. 

Perhaps, we ought to say, more than doing just a little 
wrong, for Jane had no idea yet, that she could ever be per- 
suaded to do anything very wrong. She was only going 
in a crooked way, of her own choosing, and she did not 
know that those who wander in crooked ways are much 
more likely to be surprised by the enemy, than those who 
keep straight upon the broad open path of uprightness. 

Now Jane^ if she had reflected, would have seen very 
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dearly that tlie right way for her, was to tell her aunt all 
the difficulties she had got into, by trying to please the 
cook. She knew what her aunt meant by taking her 
round to see that miserable place where that poor drunken 
woman lived; but then she thought to herself, << I have al- 
ready done vnrong, because I have gone out to fetch gin 
for the cook more than once ; so if I tell my aunt ail, I 
shall catch such a scolding! I know what I will do, I will 
keep it firom my aunt ; but I wont get the gin. I will tell 
the cook I did not go that way round, and so could not 
get it for her." 

Do you not see, my dear reader, what a crooked way 
this was of doing right ; if indeed it was doing right at 
all ; for Jane was planning to tell something very much 
like a falsehood. And so she went on, still in crooked 
ways ; for her aunt, fully expecting she would tell her all, 
and wishing her to do so of her own accord, and not be- 
cause she was forced to it, refrained from asking her ques- 
tions ; partly because she did not like to meddle with the 
affairs of other people's families. 

At last the time came for Jane to leave. She had been 
restless and uneasy, and now chose a roundabout way to 
return, in order that she might tell the cook she did not 
go near the place where she was to have got the gin. Here 
was another crooked way. 

On arriving, Jane was let in by the cook, who seemed 
anxiously expecting something, and took her aside into a 
dark pantry before she went upstairs to take off her bon- 
net. Jane felt very uncomfortable, and rather afraid. She 
would have been more so, had she known the cook better ; 
for no sooner did she learn that Jane had nothing for her 
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than sHe went into the most idolent passion, ahnsing her 
shameftilly, and saying far more unkind and cruel things than 
her aunt would ever have said, or Norton either. So Jane 
began to cry, as usual, and to say everybody was against 
her ; imtil there was such a noise between them, that the 
cook grew frightened lest some one should hear. So she 
scolded less, and cried more ; and then her pain came — 
that pain which she told Jane made it necessary for her to 
take something strong. Altogether, Jane was far more 
miserable than she would have been, had she not chosen 
the crooked way. Nor did she know at all what to do, 
for the cook appeared to her to be very ill indeed. 
However, she managed to get her some hot coffee with- 
out Norton knowing; and so by waiting upon her, and 
promising, if possible, to get her some gin on the following 
day, she quieted her at last, and then went up into her 
own room to think. 

Here were indeed many crooked ways ; what course was 
Jane to pursue ? It might happen that she should not be 
sent out the next day, and then how could she keep her 
promise to the cook ? A voice seemed to ask her, as she 
sat alone in the still chamber, ^^ Ought you to keep it? 
Ought you not rather to tell all the past, and begin a new 
and better course for the future ? '* Jane knew not what to 
answer to the voice of conscience, for it was that which 
spoke these words ; nor did she pray as she ought to have 
done, putting the whole matter into the hands of her Hea^ 
venly Father. So she remained sorely troubled and per- 
plexed ; and instead of attending to her present duties; 
had to be called down by Nortoh, who spoke very 
angrily, because she had wanted help in her mistress's 
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roomy and waited for Jane until she could wait no 
longer. 

The next day, the cook said she was very poorly, and 
spoke a great deal about her pain; so that Jane deter* 
mined, if she was not sent out, to make some excuse for 
getting into the town. It was astonishing how many things 
she found wanting that day— pepper, candles, black lead, 
and many articles besides. But Norton seemed not to be 
moved; and never once said '<you had better go out an4 
get some." 

At last, as the day passed on, Jane asked fairly out if she 
might go a little errand to a shop for herself. 

"Why, how strange!" said Norton, "when you were 
out yesterday, that you could not get what you wanted 
then! What is it?'' 

"Some darning cotton,'* said Jane, " to mend my stock- 
ings." 

" Oh, I can give you a bit of cotton, if that is all,** said 
Norton ; and Jane was obliged to appear satisfied. 

"How crooked everything is," she said to herself; 
" what in the world am 1 to do now ? '' She told th&<cook 
her difficulty, and between them they contrived a way — 
another crooked way. The cook was to forget to send her 
mistress's letter to the post, for she saw there was one 
ready ; and so Jane was to run with it, as if sent by her; 
and it seemed very imlikely that any blame should come 
out of that. At all events^ Jane said to herself, " I shall 
not catch a scolding." Away she went, then, at the time 
she did not expect to be wanted, and back again she came 
quite safely, with the bottle of gin. She had run all the 
wayx and was sadly hurried and frightened ; but finding all 
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safe, and no inquiry having been made, she thought she 
was very lucky, saying to herself as she went upstairs, 
<< well, Ihis is the last time. I did not like to refuse her 
this once, she seemed so poorly ; but fVom this time I will 
have no more to do with these underhand ways." 

The next morning, as Jane might have expected, the cook 
was too ill to be able to get up, and do her work. Norton 
went into her room to see what was the matter, and came 
out again looking vexed and angry. Jane began to be ex- 
ceedingly frightened. Was the whole truth really coming to 
light? However, Norton said nothing very particular to 
her the whole of that day, but on the afternoon of the next, 
when her mistress was sleeping, she came down to fix some 
sewmg for Jane, and in order to show her better how to do 
it, sat down beside her in the little room which she called 
her own, and in which Jane was accustomed to woifk. 
They were quite by themselves, and Jane stitched away 
as fast as she could. At last Norton said in her 
blunt quiet way, — " Jane, have yom any reason to believe 
that cook drinks?'* 

What was Jane to do ? Now had come the time, when 
to choose a crooked way, was to choose a wicked way. She 
was exceedingly frightened, and in her terror answered 
"NO!" 

This answer she made in a voice, so unlike her own, that 
Norton looked full into her face. It was red as fire, 
and her eyes were cast down. Norton was astonished; 
she had never seen Jane look so. She knew her to be 
thoughtless, and was sometimes very angry with her; but 
that she could tell a wicked falsehood, she had never once 
suspected, until this moment. Now, however, Jane looked 
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really guilty, as if she was conscious of sometbing veiy 
bad indeed. Norton could not imagine wbat xi^as the 
matter. She was sure there must be something wrong, 
«ind her great trouble was that a niece of her old friend, 
Mrs. Green, should haye anything to do either with sin or 
:shame. 

But even then, at that fearful mdAent, Jane might have 
got out of the crooked way if she wduld. Norton would 
have liked much better that she should tell her all, how- 
ever bad, than go on concealing it ; and though she was a 
warm-tempered woman, she was generally just in 
laying the blame upon the person who most deserved 
it. Jane, also, at this moment, seemed to hear the voice 
again saying, "Tell all; now is your time; lose not a 
moment." But again she put away this advice, and thought 
she would try yet a little longer. Things, she hoped, 
would come right soon. Besides which, she kept saying 
to herself, it was another person's secret more than her 
own ; what right had she to tell it ? 

Well would it be if young servants, indeed, if all 
young people, would remember that sin is like a disease 
coming into a house. That sinful practices must be stop- 
ped, just as they would stop a shocking disease, lest others 
should be infected, or the disease should get beyond cure. 
Think, if you lived with a fellow-servant who had sym- 
ptoms of a bad fever, and you would not tell ; or who 
suffered some shocking malady, which she would not have 
the doctor called in for, because she did not want it to be 
known ; and so let it prey upon her health, until it must 
surely kill her. Would you help to keep such a secret ; or 
would you not rather nsk everything to get the disease 
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cur^d, or tHe infected person removed out of the lu)tLse? 
Think, then, and do not suffer yourselves ever to forget, 
that sin is the worst and most fatal of all disepises ; and 
that if sinful habits are not prevented, they will bring 
either guilt, or sorrow, or both, upon all who are connected 
with them. 

When Jane went up to bed that night, she tried very 
hard for a long time to persuade herself that she had not 
done wrong — ^^at least, not very wrong. Norton had put 
the question so strongly, she said, what could she answer, 
but no; for to have said yesj would have brought such 
trouble and blame ; and, perhaps, they should all have 
been sent away, and have lost their characters. 

Thus spoke the tempter in her heart, persuading her still 
to keep in the crooked way ; and while such was her course, 
Jane felt it very difficult to pray. Indeed, she had almost 
left off praying lately, feeling quite unable to say, " Cleame 
Thou me from secretfauUs.^* For while we determine to keep 
for ourselves a few private sins, which we are unwilling 
to give up, we seldom can pray. Indeed, it is but a mockery 
to pretend to pray, imless we can say with sincerity of 
heart, '< Thy toill he done in earth, as U is in Heaven,*' 

Jane, however, did open her Bible to read a chapter. 
She had promised her aunt she would always do that ; and 
it so pleased the Disposer of all hearts, that hers should 
be directed that night to consider especially, the case of 
our Saviour while on earth, how He was buffetted and 
pierced for our sins, though Himself without sin ; and 
how He bore the persecution of wicked and cruel men, 
without resistance or complaint. 

Never before had Jane beheld this in the same light as 
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now. The Holy Spirit was grieved, but had not quite left 
her yet. A lamp seemed to be shining upon the page of 
her Bible ; and the voice of conscience again said to her, 
** Go and tell all. There is no other way. This confession 
^will set a wall of safety about thy path. Without making 
full confession, thy way will be always crooked, the 
tempter ever near, and ever too powerful for thy weakness 
to contend with." 

Jane pondered the matter deeply in her own mind, and 
she trembled very much while doing so, because the fear 
of man was always strong upon her ; but at last, she knelt 
down and prayed fervently, that strength might be given 
her to do what was right. 

While upon her knees, Jane wept so bitterly, that 
Norton, when passing by the chamber door, heard her, 
and went in. She guessed directly what was the matter ; 
and as she was a good woman, and loved her Saviour, and 
His blessed Word, her heart was moved to speak kindly to 
the poor penitent and repentant girl. This was all Jane 
wanted to open her heart entirely ; and asking Norton to 
sit down, she told her all from first to last. She did this 
so faithfully, and with so little attempt to conceal her own 
wrong-doing, that Norton felt assured she was now speak 
ing the honest truth ; and though she reproved her very 
severely, and set before her the terrible danger of the 
crooked way she had been walking, she said, that as Jane 
was so young, and was besides the niece of a respected 
friend, she woxdd so manage it that the wicked practices 
should be stopped without Jane losing her character for 
this time. It was her first trial, Norton said, of the sore 
temptations that she would have to fight against in the 
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world ; and now that it had pleased God to open her eyes 
to see the error of her ways, she had great hopes that this 
one lesson might last as a warning to her for the re- 
mainder of her life. 

According to Norton's promise, she managed to get rid 
>of the cook in a few days ; for as soon as she knew that 
her practices were discovered, she shewed herself to be a 
■very wicked woman. Jane did not leave it for other people 
to tell her aunt, but asked to go home in order that she 
might tell the whole truth herself. 

Mrs. Green was greatly shocked ; but she took comfort 
from the clearness and smcerity of Jane's confession. 
She did not fail to point out to her the tremendous danger 
to which all are exposed who choose to walk in crooked 
ways ; and she pointed out to her niece, in a way not 
likely to be forgotten, how all this had arisen out of her 
not having chosen for her friends those who were also the 
friends of God, and lovers of His righteous law. 
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CHAPXEH YIL 



SOHI^THIIIG TVHOOTG^ 




LL the fanlts which have 
thus lar he en laid to the 
charg^e of the widow's two 
nieces, Harriet and June, 
were such as a good mother 
might have prevented hy 
^ care in very early life. Oh I 
if mothers would ordy con- 
sider how much they might 
do for their children while 
young, which nobody else can do for 
them, and which tbej will find it very 
difficult to do for themselves after- 
wards ! So soon aa any young girl 
begins her work as a servant; so 
soon as she tnkes up a duster ^ or 
handles & broom, you may see whether she has been well- 
taught hy her mother or not. But, especially, so soon 
m she begins to talk about her duties — about what she 
ought to do, and what to leave undone — then^ indeed, 
th& mother's influence, the mother's teaching, and the 
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mother's example come to be seen, just as clearly as if the 
mother herself was present. 

Mrs. Green had often occasion to think of this when she 
felt angry with her nieces, Harriet and Jane. She often 
said to herself " Poor things ! They had no mother to 
teach them better when they were young." For their own 
mother was very weak and sickly, and besides that, had 
been badly brought up herself. 

Mary, also, was a motherless girl ; but then, she had 
been taken while quite a child to live with her aunt. 80 
Mary had learned a great many useful things ; with tidy 
and clever ways, which, as she grew up, appeared almost 
as if they were natural to her. And this also is one of the 
great and good things which a mother can do. She can so 
teach and train her children, that good habits will be more 
easy to them than bad ones. Thus whatever they do, wHl 
be done in the best way, without having to be much 
thought about at the time. 

Take reading, again, as an example. At first, it seems 
very difficult to learn the separate letters, and to spell 
even the smallest word. £ach letter has to be thought 
about then ; but by use and habit, we are able, with a 
slight glance of the eye, to take in a whole word at once ; 
and then we can give up thinking about the letters, and 
are at liberty to think about the sense of the book — ^what 
it tells, and what we may learn from it. 

In this respect, the Widow Green had great satisfaction 
in her niece Mary. In her small way, there was nothing 
she could not [do in a house, and do cleverly; and this 
with such perfect ease to herself, that she had time to 
f^nk, and time to pray, even while she was about her 
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work. It was, in a measure, like reading with her. She 
had got through all the learning of the letters, and the 
spelling of little words ; because there was nothing in the 
way of sweeping, dusting, washing, or any other common 
work, which she had not learned to do well while very 
young ; so that it seemed quite natural to her to go about 
a house, putting everything in its proper place, and making 
the fire, the hearth, the chairs, the tables, and, indeed, aU 
articles of ornament, as well as use, look as pleasant and 
as neat as possible. There was always this difference 
betwixt Mary and the other two girls. When they all 
met together at their aunt's to drink tea, and spend the 
evening, Mary brought her work ; while the other two 
f^at with their hands empty, sometimes lolling about, 
but never looking settled and comfortable as Mary did. 

One of the little things which Mrs. Green had endea- 
voured to impress upon Mary's mind, was that she might 
both talk and work ; that if she had anything to say, she 
need not stand idle, as so many do ; while others look 
gaping and vacant when they listen, perhaps with their 
hands on their sides ; thus trifling away a great deal of 
precious time in hearing or telling what would, perhaps, 
be very much better unheard, and untold. "Besides 
saving time," Mrs. Green used to say, '< if you will keep 
workmg, it will cut short many a foolish speech, and 
many a scandalous story. Especially as regards sewing," 
she said, '<no one need ever be empty-handed, so 
long as there is a stocking to mend, or a handkerchief to 
hem." 

With all her aunt's good teaching and training, however, 
it must not be supposed that Mary was perfect. We shall 
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soon see that in new situations, and with new trials, and 
temptations, she could not only feel very much at a loss 
what to do, but could prove herself wrong in judgment, as 
well as others. All that we desire to show with regard to 
Mary thus far, is, that she had been so carefully trained 
from her very childhood, that scarcely could a young 
woman have been found anywhere more capable of making 
a clever, good, and agreeable servant. We say agreeable, 
because with all her cleverness, Mary knew exactly where 
her proper place was. She knew that she was a servant, 
and she did not wish to be anything else. So she always 
behaved respectfully to those who were above her in sta- 
tion, and gave up her own will to theirs, in the most 
cheerfiil and ready manner; simply because it was her 
duty to serve, and theirs to direct and rule in their own 
household. Service was to her a serious engagement. But 
she had entered it of her own free-will and choice : she, 
therefore, saw no reason why all that such an engagement 
required, should not be willingly and cheerfully com- 
plied with. 

In most respects, then, Mary was able to give great 
satifaction in the place which her aunt had obtained for 
her. It was a very good place, as under-housemaid in a 
genteel family. Perhaps the Widow Green felt a little proud 
sometimes, when she saw how nice and respectable Mary 
looked, and when she heard her spoken of; for Mary had 
a pleasant, civil manner towards everybody, and never 
gave rude, pert answers, nor made enemies by cross looks, 
or sharp words. 

It happened, however, on the evening we are about to 
describe^ that Mary looked a little downcast, after she had 
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taken off her bonnet, and sat down to work in her aant*s 
neat little parlour. Harriet and Jane came in about the 
same time, and as they had neither of them brought any 
work, they were a long time in getting settled down, so as 
to begin conversation. At length Harriet said :-^** Well, 
Mary, and how do you get on? Have you caught a 
scolding, yet?" 

" Indeed I have ;" replied Mary, " at least, we all have, 
for I don't suppose I was thought so much to blame as 
some of the others, who are older than me. And what 
made the scolding worse to bear, was, that I had no idea 
that I was wrong." 

" Well, now," said Harriet, " that is quite different from 
me ; I set them all at defiance when I don't feel wrong 
myself.. But that feeling yourself wrong, is a terrible let 
down. It makes one so faint-hearted.** 
' Mary smiled at Harriet*s view of the case ; but still she 
could not feel so cheerM as usual, xmtil she had told her 
aunt all that had happened; and as the little party seemed 
very anxious to hear, she soon began. 

<< You see, aunt," she said, '< you and I used to think a 
great deal about the clever way we had of managing a great 
wash. I shall never forget those hard-working, but happy 
days, when you used to show me how to get the greatest 
number of things dried in the shortest time. I suppose,. 
I have been a little proud of my skill in these matters ;. 
for I soon saw plainly, there was not one in the house, 
who knew anything about the real management of awash, 
except myself.** 

«I should not have thought they would have washed at 
home in such a family," said Jane. 
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" No," replied Mary, " we only wash our own things^ and 
a few belonging to the house. But we do not do this 
oftener than once in three weeks, or a month ; so you may 
be sure there is plenty to do, and all must be got through 
in one day. The washerwoman declares it impossible 
but I said, if they would just let me try for once to manage 
it myself, I was quite sure it could be done." 

** And your other work too ? " asked Jane. 

''There,*' said Mary," was the great mistake as it seems 
I thought a wash cleverly got out of the way, was the 
grandest thing possible. So I turned to in good earnest 
and should have done it charmingly, but lo ! and behold ! 
down comes mistress like a thunder-clap upon us all, as if 
we had been doing the worst thing in the world, when I 
thought we were doing the best." 

"What a shame!" exclaimed both the sisters. Mrs. 
Green said, " How was that ? " 

" You see," Mary went on to say, " we left a good many 
things undone, until the clothes should be hung out|; such 
as the making of the beds, and the clearing away of 
the breakfast things. It was chiefly the bedrooms, it 
seems, that gave offence ; and yet if we had left the linen 
in water until aU this was done, the best of the day 
would have been over ; for we saw plainly the fine weather 
would not last. Now, aunt, I do wonder what you will 
say in such a case. Mrs. Page never comes down into the 
kitchen, more than once a day, just to give orders to the 
cook and I am sure, I never heard her speak angrily 
before; but this time she was terrible, and said such 
things ! — that we made the house a disgrace to her, and I 
don't know what. Indeed, I cannot understand the matter 
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at all; for, as I have said before, you know, dear aunt, we 
used to consider a wash our glory." 

The widow could not help smiling at Mary's difficulty. 
She saw at once, that this was one of the lessons she ought 
to have taught her niece before she went out to service 
— that what is a poor person's glory, may be a rich 
person's disgrace. 

" You are quite right, *• observed Mrs. Green, " in think- 
ing that a great wash well got out of the way, was a grand 
thing for us ; and that we might very well leave a good 
deal of our house-work to stand over until the first things 
should be hung out to dry. But even in my small way, 
you know there were some things I never would have left, 
such as the making of beds, for example. There is, how- 
ever, a great difference in what belongs to all such 
matters in different stations of life. A patch neatly set in 
to cover a poor man's knee, is really no disparagement ; 
yet if a gentleman should go into company with a patch of 
the same kind, it would be a disgrace." 

" I never thought of that ;" said Harriet. 

" I wonder how it is." 

"Mrs. Russell used to say," continued the widow, 
" ' that the reason why a patch was a disgrace to a gentle- 
man, and an honour to a poor man, was that it shewed 
carefulness and industry in the poor, and these are great 
virtues in them; while in the rich it shewed stinginess, 
which is a vice." 

" Why, yes," observed Harriet, " it is dear the gentleman 
ought to have given his clothes away, before they could need 
patching; and by doing this, and buying new ones, he would 
not only be bestowing charity but encouraging trade." 
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"I wonder," said Jane, " what the glory of such people 
is, then?" 

"That is rather too deep a subject for us," repeated her 
aunt. " Suppose we go back again to the wash. You 
see, every one supposes that gentlefolks* clothes are 
washed ; but they themselves don't talk about how and 
where they are washed. They have other things to talk 
about besides their dirty linen, or their clean linen either." 

"Indeed!" said Harriet, rather scornfully, "I am sure 
they don't always talk about that which is much better, 
even at table, as I can prove." 

" Hush ! " said her aunt, " no repeating of conversation 
here, if you please. A servant must see, and not hear in 
her master's house. You must listen to me a little longer, 
for I want you all to understand better what I mean by a 
thing being one person's glory, and another person's 
shame. You know we read in Scripture, of there being 
'one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon.' 
"We must always remember this in serving others, or we 
may disgrace them, when we would gladly do them 
honour. 

« To a lady like Mrs. Page, for example, it is an honour 
to have a beautiful and well-ordered household* Any- 
thing, no matter what, which throws her household out of 
order, dishonours her. A well-managed wash is an honour 
to you ; but it is nothing to her ; and therefore as you are 
boimd to serve her, you must study her honour, and make 
everything give way that would in any manner interfere 
with it." 

" To a gentleman like Mr. Page, it is an honour to act 
as a good magistrate, to speak well in public, to know a 
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great deal, and also to keep a good table, and to treat his 
friends genteelly, and handsomely. It would be a dis- 
bononr to bim to cook the food for bis guests, to spread 
the cloth, or to do any of those things, which still are an 
honour to his cook and footman, if they are done well." 

<< I think, I understand all about it, now," said Mary. 

"You must never forget," continued her aunt, "that 
the dignity of those whom you serve, must not be let 
down. I once lived with a fellow-servant, who, when she 
was sent out for some more jellies, came back, and said in 
a loud voice, before all the company : — * There isn't any 
more, for the cat has broken the dish !* ** 

" I wonder," said Jane, " what one ought to do in such 
A case." 

" Just be quiet," replied her aunt ; " a mistress will be 
almost sure to imderstand there is some reason why the 
thing asked for does not come. And if she should persevere 
in asking, you might make some excuse for going to her 
•end of the table, and so whisper close to her ear, what you 
have to say. A mistress will soon take the slightest 
hint; and you must do anything, except tell a false- 
hood, rather than bring disgrace upon her or her house- 
hold." 

The little party at the Widow Green's had sat very 
quietly while this conversation was going on, and the three 
girls were beginning to think it was time to go ; when sud- 
denly they wexe all startled by a loud rattling soimd, 
x)pposite the window, as if some one was drawing a stick 
iigainst the iron railing. Harriet immediately jumped up 
from her seat. This was very natural, but she also became 
extremely red, and looked exceedingly confused. Her 
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aunt observed her, and could not understand why she 
looked so. 

"I must go directly;*' said Harriet, and when the 
others begged of her to wait for them, she declared it was 
impossible. This, however, caused a little delay, and soon 
there was a different sound, still more strange; and Har- 
riet began to look very uncomfortable, as well as con- 
fused. This time a distinct tapping with a finger was 
heard against the window shutter. Mrs. Green felt sure 
there must be something wrong ; so, bidding Mary fetch her 
bonnet and shawl, she laid her hand upon Harriet's arm, 
and said : — << You shall not leave this house alone ; I will 
go with you myself." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



A POOR GIRL'S FORTUNE. 



The "Widow Green, as we liave already said, put on her 
bonnet and shawl; and she did this in so determined 
a manner, that her nieces saw there would be no pre- 
venting her doing that which her mind was set upon, 
whatever that might be. Harriet alone looked as if 
she knew what it was. Indeed, Harriet looked very 
conscious of something, and altogether very uncomfort 
able. She herself had what is called a great spirit, but 
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there was about her aunt that quiet sign of a strong will,, 
which people seldom think of opposing, because they see 
at once it will be of no use. So Harriet went quietly out 
with her aunt, who took her hand, and without another 
word, placed it within her arm, holding it there very closely 
as they walked hastily along. 

They had not gone far, when a young man, with a kind 
of sailor's coat buttoned closely up to his chin, pushed 
rather rudely up to them. Mrs. Oreen said nothing, but 
she noticed that Harriet lifted up her hand as if making a 
sign for him to go away. He was not, however, a person 
to care for anything but Ms own amusement ; so the next 
thing he did was to walk quickly on before, and then turn- 
ing sharply round, to meet the widow and her niece face 
to face. 

Mrs. Green now saw that the young man was, or ought 
to have been, a gentleman, though trying to disguise him- 
self like a common sailor ; and this made her still more 
disgusted and angry with the bold way in which he 
looked and smiled at Harriet, as if they had been ac> 
quainted before. 

" Who is that?" asked Mrs. Green, as soon as he had 
passed. 

" My master's son," replied Harriet, "just come home 
from sea." 

Mrs. Green said no more, until she discovered that the 
young man was walking on the other side of Harriet. 
Then she spoke out boldly as if he had been any common, 
man, for she felt no respect whatever for a person who 
could so far forget what belonged to his proper place. 

Harriet began to feel very much afraid that some mis- 
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chief would follow, for the young man cared nothing ahout 
her aunt, and replied very rudely, setting her down as a 
low person ; to which Mrs. Green replied, that high and 
low belonged, as she thought, to how people behaved 
themselves, and what kind of characters they bore. 

This disagreeable conversation, however, did not last 
long; for as they drew near to the home of Harriet's 
master, the youth dropped behind, and thus left them to 
enter the house undisturbed. 

The Widow Green, feeling very anxious in her own 
mind, insisted upon going into some room alone with her 
niece. But Harriet wanted to treat the whole matter as a 
joke ; and by way of excuse began to describe Mr. Sydney 
Blake as a good-natured fellow, whom nobody minded. 
She said he had just come home from foreign parts, and 
did not know how to behave himself; but there was no 
harm in him, she was quite sure. 

Perhaps not;'* replied her aunt, "but there are two 
questions you must answer me — first, did you expect to 
meet with him this evening?" 

" Why, no ; not quite ;" replied Harriet, *< he certainly 
did talk some kind of nonsense about coming to see me 
safe home ; and he said too, that he should tap at the 
window to let me know that he was there." 

" Window ?" exclaimed Mrs. Green very sharply, " How 
did he know which was my window ?^ 

Harriet blushed very red, when she answered, " I told 
him' to be sure." 

Her aunt looked earnestly at her, and was silent for a 
little while. She was almost too much shocked to speak. 
But at last she said, ^' My second question is, — ^have you 
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ever been out with him before, or given him your company 
in any unsuitable manner ?*' 

'* No, aunt, I have not,*' said Harriet, and at the same 
time, looking her aunt full in the face. " There has nothing 
passed between us that I should mind your knowing—* 
nothing but a little joking, and fun. He has not been 
home more than a week, and indeed, aimt, Ihadnoidea he 
would really come, though he said he would, and I — rm 
afraid I rather dared him to it ; for I do assure you, it 
never struck me there was any harm until I saw your 
look when you put on your bonnet.*' 

** Harriet,** said Mrs. Green, ** you have always been a 
truthful girl, whatever else you may be. I am only too 
glad to believe what you tell me, that this is all that has 
passed between you and the young man. But then, mj 
dear, you know it will not be all, if you remain in thii 
house. You must be got away somehow, and this verf 
night, too." 

" Oh ! aunt," exclaimed Harriet, very much terrified; 
you must not mention this nonsense, indeed you must not 
there will be such a piece of work ! Master will be so 
angry ! " 

" I dare say he willj^observed Mrs. Green, shewing very 
plainly by the way in which she spoke, that she did not, 
think the anger of Mr. Blake of near so much conse- 
quence as something else that was weighing upon her 
mind. " I dare say he will ;" she repeated, as if musing, 
and turning the matter over in her own mind, in order to 
see what was the best thing to do. And all the while 
Harriet went on describing what a passionate man her 
master was, though very kind in his way ; how fond they 
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all were of Mr. Sydney; and a great deal more irMch 
seemed) in her opinion, to stand in the way of her aunt*s 
meddling in the matter all. But there was one argument 
which her aimt had ever ready to bring forward, whatever 
Harriet might say. It was simply this : — " My dear, while 
a rich gentleman is only jesting, a poor girl may lose her 
character; and your character is your fortune. It is of 
more value to you than all your master's money can be 
to him." 

It was dear to Mrs. Green that her niece did not see 
this subject in its true light. Perhaps she was too young, 
and too inexperienced to understand the case entirely. 
She confessed that she had been foolish in the first in- 
stance, so far as to talk and laugh with the young man; 
but she believed herself quite equal to breaking all this 
off now ; and even promised her aunt, that she would 
look as grave as a judge, the next time Mr. Sydney spoke 
to her. 

Her aunt looked into her pretty, merry face, and think- 
ing how unlikely this would be, she determined at once to 
follow out her first resolution, believing that nothing less 
would really make the character of her niece entirely 
safe. 

With this intention Mrs. Green asked if she could see 
the lady of the house. The servants wondered she should 
ask such a thing at that unlikely time of day. It so hap- 
pened, however, that Mrs. Blake was at home, with only 
a friend with her ; and being a good-natured woman, she 
allowed the widow to be shown into a little private room, 
where she soon went to her, to hear what she had to say. 

Mrs. Green told the whole story just as it was, without 
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making it her business to throw blame upon anybody* 
But she was a good deal disappointed and perplexed, to 
find that the lady only smiled ; saying, that young men^ 
would be young men, and that Harriet was too pretty by 
half; with some other joking of the same kind, all of 
which conyinced the widow only still more that her niece- 
must be got away for the sake of her character; for, if the 
mother could think and speak so lightly, what was to be 
expected from the son. Mrs. Green did not know, or 
perhaps she did not consider at the time, that had the 
same danger been likely to happen to a daughter of Mrs.. 
Blake, she would have been ready to move heaven and 
earth, as people say, to get her child out of the way of 
harm. 

In short, Mrs. Green could make no serious impression 
upon the lady at aU, until she brought forward her pro- 
posal of taking Harriet away that very night. Mrs. Blake 
did the]]f offer some very grave objections, such as who 
could do Harriet's work ? but being an easy sort of woman, 
not fond of trouble of any kind, and particularly disliking a 
dispute, she gave way at last, only repeating an observation 
which she had made many times in the course of the con- 
versation, ** I don't know whatever Mr. Blake will say!" 

Mrs. Green did not know either, but she was glad enough 
to get her niece up stairs alone, and to begin to gather to- 
gether a few necessary articles previous to taking her 
entirely away. When this was done, her heart felt lighter,, 
and she was, as she believed, just on the point of escaping 
with her niece in safety, when an arrival took place which 
sadly disturbed the composure of her mind. It was the 
master of the house, who had often noticed Harriet with* 
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pleasure, for a pretty, cheerful-looking girl. Observing 
two figures just going out at the garden-gate, he naturally 
asked who they were. The next thing he did was to call 
them back ; and finding that Mrs. Green was taking her 
niece away, he demanded an explanation. The widow'a 
simple but truthful explanation seemed only to make 
matters worse. The gentleman was very much put out— 
indeed, he went into a perfect passion, calling the widow 
some very strange and disrespectful names, and turning 
all the blame upon Harriet, as if she had been a bold, ill- 
conducted girl. 

Harriet said not a word. She was too much frightened, 
and too much grieved that her aunt should have to bear 
all this insult and provocation for her. The widow bore 
up wonderfully. It felt to her very hard that a poor 
woman should not be able to protect her child without 
reproach; and yet if that child should actually fall into sin, 
who, amongst them all, would look upon her then ? But 
she never once lost her temper, nor answered more than 
was necessary. Only she kept to her purpose, which was 
to get her niece away. 

After awhile Mr. Blake like most passionate people 
having expended his anger, grew more calm. He had said 
a great deal more than was wise. Indeed he had said 
some very foolish things, and some things very wrong. 
But at last he also gave way, for Mrs. Green's firmness 
and perseverance seemed to be too much for them all. So 
Mr. Blake, when his wrath abated, turned away with an 
air of contempt, leaving the widow to do as she thought 
best; though he did not actually give his consent to Har- 
riet's leaving. It is quite possible, he might think within 
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his own mind, that the matter would be best passed over 
without more words, lest any discredit should fall upon his 
family from what a high-spirited woman like Mrs Green 
might have to say. 

In the course of the story, we have frequently used the 
words Mgh^iritedy and determined, as if these words stood 
for good qualities ; and good we think they are when used 
in a good cause, though very dangerous in a bad one. The 
Christian often needs to be very resolute against evil; and 
very high-spirited in setting a bold face against the first 
approach of evil. If a young girl would begin in this way 
when first assailed by what is wrong, or even by what is 
imprudent, she would escape many of the consequences of 
eviL If Harriet, for instance, had begun in this way, 
instead of talking and laughing with a thoughtless, wild 
young man, who had no business to be joking with 
her, she would never have brought any danger upon 
her character, nor caused sorrow and pain to the kind 
relation who valued her character so highly, because she 
knew it to be a poor girl's fortune ; and as such, that it 
ought to be kept for her with even more care than people 
bestow upon their money. 

But while speaking of a high spirit, and a strong deter- 
mination as good things, we must never forget that they 
are things which especially require the grace of God to 
keep them under, and to guide them aright. The Widow 
Green knew this, and as she often found herself in the 
greatest danger of getting wrong through her high spirit, 
and her strong will, so she found the greater need both of 
watchfulness and prayer, lest she should mistake her own 
will for the will of God, and act in her own strengtbi ^in- 
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stead of relying upon the Almighty arm both for support 
and safety. 

Never, perhaps, in her whole life, had the widow felt 
this more than on the occasion which has just been de- 
scribed, and before retiring to rest that night, with her 
niece secure and safe beneath her own roof, she knelt down 
with her, after reading a chapter in the Bible, and prayed 
long and earnestly for pardon in what she might have said 
or done amiss ; for strength and wisdom to keep her, and 
those committed to her, in safety through the future ; but 
especially she poured out her heart in deep gratitude to 
God for His mercy and goodness in permitting her to carry 
out the purpose which she had so firmly believed to be 
right. 
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CHAPTER IX 



ROW TO SATE A POOR GIRL'S FORTUNE, 



Rs* Greex^ being a woman of 
great feeling-, as well as great 
spiritj sufTercd more than she 
liked to speak of in conEequence 
of what took place in relation 
to her niece Harriet, She had 
willingly sacrificed a month's 
wages. That seemed a small 
price to pay for a girrs charac- 
ter; hut ehe had had much to 
bear, and the thoughts of what 
yet might happen to her niece^ 
through carelessness of be- 
haviour, made her feel deeply anxious about the future, 
She knew that too many words on the subject might do 
harm instead of good ; so she tried to think of some way 
of making such an impression on the mind of her niece, 
as would be likely to last her for hfe. All the while, too, 
she waa planning to get her out of the neighbourhood for 
awhile J and she recollected with some pleasure that an 
uncle of Harriet's, a plain^ honest farmer;, had said how 
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mucli he should like one of them to go and stay with him 
and his wife, and help them through the busy time of har- 
Test. 

Before Harriet went to pay this idsit, however, Mrs. 
Green thought she would like one more evening with her 
nieces altogether; for her heart was very full of subjects 
on which she wanted to have some earnest talk with them. 
One of these was the subject of being true to themselves. 
She had herself, when young, often wondered what this 
expression meant, imtil a kind lady explained it to her, 
and then it became clear to her mind as of quite as much 
importance as being true to other people. 

" On first setting out in life to be a servant," said Mrs. 
Green, " a young girl has to determine to be true to her- 
self. Now, I dare say, you wonder, as I did once, what 
this means. It means, that she must settle it fairly in ber 
own mind, and hold to it for a truth which nothing can 
shake, that she is a servant, and nothing but a servant. 
If she has any doubt about her duties, she will then only 
have to ask herself what a servant's duties are ; if she has 
Any doubt about her dress, she will only have to ask herself 
how a servant ought to dress ; and so on. But especially, 
if any gentleman wants to be familiar with her, she will 
only have to ask herself whether she is in her right place 
as a servant when allowing such behaviour from one who 
belongs to a difiEerent station in life. A gentleman, she may 
be very sure, does not want to marry her. There is, there- 
fore, nothing but pollution in his touch, and she ought to 
escape from him as she would from a person infected with 
some frightful disease. 

" Well," said Harriet, " this may be so sometimes ; but 
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you knoW) aunt, a gentleman has married Betsey Parker, a 
girl I went to school with." 

" Yes ; " replied her aunt, "and has been ashamed of 
her ever since. There can be no doubt of that ; for if you 
do but notice the look and manner of a real lady at table, 
you must see how impossible it would be for any of us 
even to use our hands as they do, to say nothing of our 
conversation, which is the principal thing. 

** Indeed !" said Harriet, with a slight toss of her head, 
" Betsey was always a fine girl, and a great deal hand^ 
somer than any of that proud family." 

" That may be," said her aunt ; but she was bom and 
bred a servant, and her husband can never make a lady of 
her, whatever he would do." 

" And pray," asked Harriet, "is not a servant every bit 
as good as a lady any day ? I wonder at you, aunt, so 
often as I have heard you speak well of honest servants.** 

" Yes, and I shall speak well of them, I hope, till the day 
of my death ;" said Mrs. Green very warmly ; "but it will 
be only as they are true to themselves— only as they are 
right and honourable servants, not wouldTbe-ladies. The 
common soldiers of an army are as valuable, or more 
valuable than the officers; because, if I understand the 
matter, they do most of the fighting ;• but if a common 
soldier should leave the ranks, and stand in the officer's 
place, especially if he should try to make his regimentals 
like those of the officer, he would not only make himself 
useless, but ridiculous. In the same way, if a lady ever 
80 grand, should stick a crown upon her head, and try to 
pass for a queen, she would lose all the rank and dignity 
which properly belong to a lady. No ; let people try to 
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make themselves valued for what they are, not for what 
they never can be." 

"But," said Harriet, "what is a young girl to do when 
a gentleman begins to pay her attentions ? " 

" If he is a youth, tell his father — if a married man, teU 
his wife." 

*' Oh ! aimt, what a terrible business you would make of 
it!" 

" Of course, child, I donH mean you should do this for 
the first foolish word. You can all protect yourselves 
when the first wrong word is spoken, if you will. But in 
case you have been careless, and have talked or laughed 
foolishly, thinking no harm, until things look serious, then 
there is one way in which almost every woman can 
defend herself, and perhaps only one — she can expose the 
man." 

" Why, aunt, I know an acquaintance who did just as 
you say, and they all turned upon her, and made it out 
that she was quite a naughty girl, and I am sure she was 
nof 

" Very likely. People who do wrong will mostly try to 
throw the blame upon others. But God will see you 
righted, my dears, never fear." 

** Well, I don't think I should like to be the one to bring 
such trouble into a family. At all events, I would bear a 
great deal first." 

" Harriet, my dear, a girl should be just to herself, as 
well as true to herself. Now, look here. Suppose you 
took a sovereign off your master's desk, or a piece of lace 
off your mistress's table, would they expose you or would 
they not ? One of them attempts to take away your char 
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racter, which is of more consequence to you than millions- 
of sovereigns, and you feel so tender about them, that yoa 
will not expose them, even to save what may yet be saved 
of your precious character. What false notions of justice- 
you have, child ! Why, your master and all his friends 
would think they did right— did quite a good act when 
they exposed you for stealing. I have no notion of these 
senseless scruples standing in the way of a girl keeping 
her character pure and untouched with shame. I am quite 
sure that any girl might keep her character if she would — 
first, by having no nonsense vdth any man ; and next, by 
telling of the man when no long able to defend herself in/ 
any other way ; and I maintain that this is a right, and a 
just, and a lawful way of treating men who don't know 
how to behave themselves. It is all nonsense for a girl to 
say that she cannot help herself when there is a wife, or a 
father, or a mother in the house. The next bad thing 
to committing a crime, is hushing it up, or concealing it* 
I wish I cotdd fix this in your minds for life, so that 
nothing should ever make you forget it. I know that it 
requires great firmness, and great courage to act upon this> 
plan ; but so does all right-doing, as it seems to me, or we 
should never have been told so much in the Bible about 
fighting the good fight — ^putting on the armour of faith,, 
and many other things which seem clearly to prove that 
the servant of Christ has a warfare to maintain, a battle to* 
fight, all through his mortal pilgrimage, and that here is< 
not his rest But, my girls, you know I promised you a walk 
this evening." 

With'these words, the widow began to prepare herself 
for the promised walk with her nieces, and so soon as the 
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tea things were all cleared away, they set out together, 
first passing through some pleasant fields, and then enter- 
ing a quiet lane, along which there stood a few cottages 
on either side, some of them neat and pretty, while one or 
two looked extremely poor and miserable. 

" What a difference there is in people's houses ! " said 
Mary, as they walked along, sometimes admiring the neat 
little garden, which they passed, and sometimes glancing 
in at a door which they said they should not like to caU 
their own. 

After awhile, the girls were startled by hearing sounds 
like loud and severe scolding in an old woman's voice, 
amongst all which they could distinguish sometimes a 
feeble, moaning cry, and then a quick, sharp cough, as if 
it came from some one in great pain. For a few minutes 
they stood still, wondering what could be the matter, until 
they saw through the broken hedge the figure of an old 
woman dragging out a poor, thin, ill-looking girl, and almost 
pushing her into a chair, where she sank down as if nearly 
fainting from the violence of her cough. And then they heard 
the old woman say, " Pain, indeed, don*t tell me about pain. 
I wonder who has a greater right to feel pain than people 
who bring shame upon their relations. You know as 
well as I do, that it's aU your own fault ; and now I'm 
to suffer for if 

The last words were stopped by the little party turning 
round a comer of the lane which brought them directly 
in front of the cottage ; and as Mrs. Green knew a little 
of this old woman, and had brought something in her 
basket for the poor girl, the little party entered the miser- 
able garden, and walked towards the door where the gid 
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was sitting, propped up with cushions, in a very uncom- 
fortable chair. 

When they first saw her, she was pale as death, with 
large bright eyes, and a sharp thin nose. As they ap- 
proached nearer, a flush of colour came into her face, and 
spread all over her cheeks, making her look very beautifuL 
As soon as the old woman caught sight of the party, her 
voice and manner entirely changed, and she began to 
whimper and cry, and talk about her poor dear Ellen, as 
if she was very fond of her ; when all her neighbours 
knew the hard treatment the poor girl had to bear at her 
hands. 

This was a shocking spectacle to the widow's three 
nieces. The cottage had broken windows stuffed with 
rags, and the holes in the thatch admitted nearly all the 
light that fell into the one filthy room, which served for 
almost all purposes, both by day and night. It was the 
same both within and without. No pretty flowers grew 
about the door or window, but tangled weeds, with heaps 
of rubbish lying here and there ; and in the midst of this 
wilderness sat the dying girl, crouching down in her chair, 
and almost gasping for breath. 

Mrs. Green as she stood beside her, lifted her damp 
hair off her forehead, and wiped the perspiration from her 
face, whispering at the same, a few words of kindness and 
sympathy. She then asked for some water, and after washr 
ing her hands and face, she combed out her long shining 
hair, and made her look quite comfortable, only for the dis- 
tressed aspect of her countenance, which never changed for. 
anything that was said or done. That her bodily sufferings 
were great, no one could doubt who beheld her poor wasted 
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frame, and heard her distressing cough ; bat there were signs 
of still greater suffering of mind, which made it doubly 
painful to look into her face, and then to think what a 
wretched home she had, and what a hard-hearted, deceit- 
ful old woman, her grandmother, who nursed her, was. 

Mrs. Green had lately gone more than once to see this 
poor girl, taking with her something which she thought, 
perhaps, she might fancy. She had read to her from the 
Holy Scriptures, and had offered up beside her bed a short 
and simple prayer. 

This evening her object was to let her nieces see the 
condition of the poor fallen creature ; and no sooner had 
they left her, than she began to tell them how all this sad 
trouble had come. 

*' Ellen Carr,** she said, << was once as hopeful, and as 
nice a little girl as one could wish to see. I knew her 
parents, who both (Ued when she was young. She was 
sent to her grandmother to bring up ; and I should think 
that old woman was one who had never cared for any thing 
but outside show. Ellen was very pretty, and the men 
thought much of her. I dare say she had no one to show 
her the true value of a poor girl's character. She was 
often seen in the company of wild young men ; and when 
she went to live with some gentlefolks in the neighbour- 
hood, there were very unpleasant tales got out abbut 
her. 

" Very likely," observed Harriet, " she told of her young 
master, as you recommend, and so they turned upon her 
and made it out she was to blame." 

" It might be so ; " replied Mrs. Green, " and if this had 
been all, Harriet, I should have said, as I have often done. 
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that God would see her righted. But you must bear in 
mind, that I said she held her character lightly before — 
often joked and laughed with loose men — often walked 
late at night with light girls ; and so threw her character 
away, as one may say, perhaps without being really at 
that time a very wicked girl. So when she left her situa^ 
tion, nobody would have her for a servant. She was a 
nice, kind-hearted girl, once, and meant no harm to any- 
body, poor child ! But you see no one could speak to her 
character, it was completely trifled away — lost through 
carelessness, and through not understanding its true value. 
I fear, poor thing, that she afterwards fell into actual sin, 
for her grandmother was always complaining about having 
her idle upon her hands ; and being fond of company and 
dress, she was led astray, and so quite lost her character, 
and then all was lost. No macter would hire her — no 
mother of a family would receive her — no man would 
marry her. Think of that, girls ! think of it night and 
day ; and thank God that He has given you a treasure, 
which if you keep faithfully, will be more to you than all 
the rank, or all the riches of this world without it.** 
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CHAPTER X. 



. HOW TO CHOOSE A COMPANION FOR LIFE. 



We must now request the reader to pass over a little time 
with us, and to look in again upon the Widow Green, when 
her nieces had grown somewhat older, and had begun to be 
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thought of by young men, as they looked about them for 
those who seemed likely to make them happy in the mar- 
ried state. That young men should do so is but natural 
and right ; and we only wish when they talk these matters 
over, that all would be as reasonable as those whose con- 
versation we are about to repeat. 

One of these young men is Henry Westwood the son of 
a market-gardener. He is a well-dressed, respectable- 
looking young man, who has been twice on the Sunday to 
a place of worship, and has taught in the Sunday-school 
besides ; and now when the duties of the day are over, he 
takes a little stroll by the river-side with two other young 
men of his acquaintance ; and as they walk, they happen 
to be talking about the Widow Green's three nieces. Ah, 
if young women could sometimes hear what young men 
say about them, when they talk seriously and quietly to- 
gether, we fancy some of them would take oflP a little of 
their flowers and their finery before next Sunday, and per- 
haps, mend a few holes in their stockings, i)eside8 dressing 
more tidily during the other days of the week. 

On the present occasion, it so happened that Henry 
Westwood's friends were joking him about his partiality 
for Mary Miller, Mrs. Green's favourite niece ; and as he 
never denied that he admired her more than any girl in 
the place, his companions who thought her rather distant, 
and difficult to get acquainted with, pressed him to tell 
them what it was that he really admired so much in Mary; 
for, as one of them observed, Harriet was a prettier girl by 
far. 

It would have been very difficult for Henry to answer 
these inquiries by telling aU; but there was one thing- 
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wliich lie felt no shame in speaking of. It was, that at 
whatever time he called at the house, Mary looked always 
as neat and as nice as she did in her Sunday's dress. 

''That may weU be," said his companions, ''for she 
neyer has any dirty work to do— -nothing but to wait upon 
the kdies." 

"Indeed," said Henry, "you are mistaken there. I 
have seen her in the midst of a great wash, and her hair 
was just as neat, and her collar as clean and tidy ; and 
though her gown might be an old one, I am sure she looked 
every bit as nice as she does when first going out on 
Sunday." 

Of course, Henry's companions laughed and joked him 
about the notice he must have taken of Mary's hair and 
collar: but they both agreed with him at last, that it 
would be a terrible thing to have a wife at home looking 
for six days in the week, the dirty miserable object they 
often saw, and then going out like a fine lady when she 
called herself dressed. One of them went so far as to con- 
fess that he had one morning seen Harriet such a figurei 
with her hair down, and her stockings in holes, that he 
never could look at her with any real pleasure again. 

" I wonder," said he, " who the women dress fory when 
they do so. It cannot be for their husbands. Now, I 
should like a wife to think more about how she looked 
in my eyes than in any other person's." 

"And I," said Henry, "should like my wife to be 
always neat and nice, because she would consider it a dis- 
grace to be otherwise— in fact, because she loved cleanliness 
and decency ; and that would keep her nice, and the house 
nice toO| whether I was in the way, or not." 
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"There is one thing," observed his friend, "of which 
we may be very sure. That if the girls don't keep them- 
selves neat and clean, and their own clothes well-mended 
while they are in service ; they will never keep a husband's 
clothes as they ought to be kept, when they have only his 
wages to depend upon ; to say nothing of a family of 
^children to care for besides." 

Thus the young men talked together. But we must not 
forget to tell the reader, that more than a year has passed 
:since the last conversation we have recorded between the 
widow and ner nieces. We said at that time, that Harriet 
had been asked to go and stay awhile with an uncle who 
was a farmer ; and Mrs. Green, thinking it would be a 
.good thing to get her quite away from the place where 
she had formed so unsuitable an acquaintance, gladly ac» 
cepted the invitation for her, and she was sent off accord- 
ingly without loss of time. 

It so happened, however, that she soon found another 
. situation. Her uncle lived on a small farm belonging to a 
large estate ; and very near to his dwelling stood the great 
hall or mansion of the high family who owned the pro- 
perty. No sooner was the harvest over, during which 
Harriet had made herself very useful to her aunt, than it 
was found that a housemaid was wanted at the hall, and 
as the servants there had a good character for steadiness 
and respectability, Mrs. Green made no objection to the 
proposal that her niece should fill the vacant place. 

We must here do justice to Harriet by stating that b^ 
fore even six months had passed over, ahe had profited 
very much by her previous experience, and by the wise 
treatment and good advice of her aunt. She now tried 
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Tcry hard to keep herself as tidy when about her work, 
as when she went out on the Sunday ; and if she was not 
•quite so smartly dressed, everybody said she was quite as 
good-looking. Especially with regard to men, she had 
learned a lesson which no right-minded girl would be likely 
to forget; and though her handsome face not imfrequently 
^attracted their attention, and her lively spirits sometimes 
led her into playful conversation with them, she kept 
always before her the fear of going even in the least de- 
gree too far ; and so checked herself whenever she felt 
that her laugh was too loud, or her speech too free. 

Indeed, there was reason to hope that both Harriet and 
Jane had learned to look upon life and its duties in a much 
more serious light than before. They had both done wrong 
and had been very near falling into grievous sin. What, 
but the infinite mercy of God, had kept them from the 
frightful consequences of such misconduct ? Seeing the 
gulf from which they had been saved, how could they look 
back without deep gratitude to God, or forward without 
resolving that by His help they would walk more circum- 
spectly for the future? 

But we must now suppose it to be the harvest-time of 
rthe year, and that Mrs. Green has taken her two nieces 
Mary and Jane to spend a week at the farm as a very great 
treat. Mr. and Mrs. Wright had no children of their own, 
but they adopted a nephew as their son ; and a'very fine 
young man he was — ^handsome, kind — and very clever at 
his work, but a little in the habit of leaving it sometimes 
for pleasure. James Ryan, for that was the name of the 
joung man, had dark eyes, a fresh complexion, fine cur- 
ling hair, and just the kind of winning smile that made, 
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people forgive him as soon as everlie acknowledged having 
done wrong. We do not mean that he did much that was 
very wrong. He was extremely kind to his aunt,— -indeed, 
he was always ready to do any one a good turn ; so that 
the neighbours liked him, and called him the best tempered 
fellow in all the country. His uncle liked him too, for he 
was a famoiis worker when there was anything extraordir* 
nary to be done. He used to say, " Please God, keep 
James sober,^' and he would match him against any man 
for work. 

** Keep him sober.** Yes, that was the expression which 
people had begun to use when speaking of James Ryan ; 
but Mrs. Green had never heard it when she came to pay 
that visit, nor Mary either, or perhaps she would not have 
looked quite so pleased when James came in from his work, 
and after dressing himself very nicely, proposed to take his 
cousins and her out for a walk. Harriet had been set at 
liberty to spend her holiday with the rest, and she and 
James were great friends, so that altogether they were a 
very happy and merry little party. The harvestsmoon was 
then in all its glory, the evenings were particularly fine ; 
and although the young people sometimes remained out 
rather longer than Mrs. Green would have chosen, they 
were upon the whole so steady, and she had in her own 
mind such entire confidence in Mary, that she scarcely felt 
herself called upon to check what appeared so innocent an 
enjoyment. 

Besides which, the Widow Green had a very high opinion 
of the happiness, as well as the respectability of the mar- 
ried state ; and provided she could altogether approve of 
the connection, she felt no objection whatever to any of 
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her nieces being married, so soon as they should have at- 
tained a reasonable age. <<The great thing,** she often 
said, ** is for young people to know one another well be- 
forehand, and how should they do that, if they never speak 
nor walk together in a respectable and friendly way, but 
just meet at unsuitable times, or by stealth, and then rush 
blindfold into a union that can never be broken." To 
these remarks she would not unfrequently add — "And 
what is a yoimg woman good for, if she cannot be trusted 
in the company of a yoxing man, so far as to talk sensibly, 
to keep a proper distance, and to behave herself in all 
respects with modesty and decorum ? " 

Her nieces had wandered out with her one beautiful 
afternoon into the harvest-field, and had amused them- 
selves with gathering blackberries, until at last they all 
sat down upon some sheaves of com lying ready to be 
gathered up with the next load. The field was now nearly 
cleared. It was the last day of their pleasant visit, and 
the girls wanted to make the most of every moment by 
strolling about in the fresh pure air. 

" I think I should like to be a farmer's wife," said Jane, 
very innocently. " Wouldn't you, Mary ? " 

What could be the matter with Mary that she blushed 
so deeply at this question? In vain she stooped to 
gather up some ears of com — in vain she drew her 
bonnet down, and looked away; her very neck was 
almost crimson ; while Harriet, perceiving her confosion, 
began to laugh and joke about it, and so made the matter 
worse. 

" Nonsense ! Harriet, — be quiet ; " said Mrs. Green, for 
she had a great dislike to this kind of joking. ** If you 
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mean ahy<!hing about love, as I suppose you do, ITl tell 
you what I think about it." 

Harriet pretended to be very much astonished that so 
grave a person as her aunt should speak on such a sub- 
ject ; but they all begged she would go on, as this was the 
first time in their lives they had any of them known her 
take it up. 

" One thing I must insist upon, Harriet," said her aunt, 
"that if I do speak, I won't have any giggling ; for, in my 
opinion, to love a worthy man as he ought to be loved, is 
the most serious, as well as the most important thing, a 
woman ever does." 

" Oh, aimt ! " exclaimed Harriet and Jane at once ; but 
Mary was silent ; only she raised her eyes and fixed them 
steadily upon the face of her aimt. 

"I mean what I say," continued Mrs. Green ; and if 
young girls would be more serious, and more in earnest on 
this subject than they are, there would be less wickedness 
in the world in general, and ^less sorrow would fall to 
their share in it." 

"But, aunt,'* said Harriet, laughing, "suppose they 
happen to fall in love ^' 

Her aunt interrupted her rather sharply by saying — 
" Don't talk to me about falling in love. A modest, pru- 
dent woman has no business with falling in love. It is just 
this notion that they have fallen in love with one another 
which young people get, that makes so many miserable 
marriages. But I am ashamed to talk of such a thing. 
Trust me, I don't mean that, for I believe, and always 
have believed, since I reached to years of discretion, 
that to a right-minded woman, God gives aft much wisdom 
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to guide her in this, as in any other thing ; and that she 
needs it more ; for in what does she risk so much, as in 
her choice of a companion from whom, come what will, 
nothing but death can separate her ? — a companion with 
whom she is to share everything she enjoys, or suffers in 
the world ? — a companion whose safety for the life to come, 
as well as whose comfort in this,' will be in a great measure 
dependent upon her? No, my girls, it is only those women 
who hold low, foolish, bad thoughts about love, that trifle 
it away with every man they meet. Those who look upon 
love — yes, human love— as a precious and a holy thing, 
will keep what they feel of it imtouched, and pure, to be 
given at the right time to some worthy man, who above 
all things, loves and honours God. There is no other way 
of safety for a poor girl to walk in. Forsaking this, she 
makes shipwreck of her peace in this world, and too often 
of her happiness in the world to come." 

Before the widow finished speaking, all the little party 
had begun to look very grave. A tall figure had come up 
silently, and joined them. He smiled at first, for it was 
James Ryan ; but by degrees his countenance also became 
serious, and as they walked towards the house, if they 
were not sad, they were certainly more silent than usuaL 
It was the last evening before they separated; and the 
words they had just heard were such as some of them had 
cause to remember. 
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CHAPTER XL 



MARY'S TRIAL. 



The visit of the widow and her nieces to their uncle's 
farm, had been a very pleasant one. It was soon over ; 
but not so the consequences. Scarcely a fortnight had 
passed, before a well-dressed, good-looking young man was 
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seen one Sunday walking home with Mary from church ; 
and as she had the opportunity of going out again that 
day, it was belieyed by her fellow-seryants, that the same 
young man waited for her at the end of the street, and took 
her, certainly not to church again — perhaps it might be to 
her aunfs. She returned, however, in good time, and 
apparently in good spirits, but said nothing about where 
she had been, or who she had been with. 

It is true that od the following day Mary made several 
strange mistakes, such as putting an empty plate where 
the meat should be, on the dining-room table ; but these 
blunders only served to raise a general laugh, in which 
Mary joined as well as the rest, only blushing a little 
more. As time passed on, however, Mary began to look 
not quite so happy. Her companions thought she had 
something on her mind; and truly they were not far 
wrong. 

Up to this time, as the reader will have observed, Mary 
had maintained an unusually good character. She had 
been well-trained from her childhood, and she had besides 
an excellent temper and disposition. She was religiously 
disposed too, and liked much better to be with good people 
and to walk in safe and prudent ways, than to have any- 
thing to do with people who were disreputable ui charac- 
ter or conduct. 

So far all was well. But we have now to see what Mary 
did when tried by temptation. Had temptation come to 
her in any sinful shape, there is every reason to believe 
that Mary would have turned from it with disgust. Bu 
it came in the shape of a very handsome and kindly-spoken 
young man, whose real character she did not iiilly know 
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It came, in short, to her heart at once, when the language 
of love was spoken to her for the first time in her life. 
Not that there was anything wrong in the love itself. It ' 
was only wrong in the way in which it was listened to, and 
encouraged; for in the first place, Mary was persuaded to 
turn away from a place of worship when it was supposed 
that she was there ; and in the next place, hecause she had 
done so, she was tempted not to tell even her aunt that 
James Ryan had been over to see her — ^much less, that 
he had asked her to become his wife, and that she had 
almost consented. 

As day after day passed over, this telling of her aunt 
became still more difficult, for how could she excuse her- 
self for not having told her at once, clearly, and openly, 
as she ought to have done ? It was so difficult, indeed, 
that at last she began to think she would not tell her aunt 
at all, until James Ryan should come again, when she 
knew he would come and daim her full consent to be his 
wife. 

Pleasant then as it might be to have James Ryan to 
think about, Mary found it far from pleasant to think about 
her aunt — that kindest and best of friends, who, in her 
orphan state, had been to her all that a mother could be. 
And yet here was the greatest, and most important 
business of her whole life actually kept a secret from that 
faithful friend. 

It is a great mistake when young women do not speak 
openly and directly to some friend older than themselves, 
so soon as they listen to words of afiection from a man. 
They may feel ashamed to do so ; but if they are willing 
to listen to the man, it can only be a false and foolish 
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shame which keeps them from disdosing the matter to a 
friend. 

By such a disclosure we do not mean talking the allair 
•over in a bold indelicate manner, perhaps to a set of 
laughing girls of their own age. Nothing can be more 
foolish than this ; we mean going directly to some friend 
or protector with the burden of i^e heart, as a little child 
would go directly to a parent witl#Bome new joy, or some 
grief, which seemed too great for it to bear alone. And 
never does a young woman need a friend and protector so 
much, as when she first begins to listen to a man who 
wants her to leave everything else in the world to go and 
live with him, to share his lot, whether happy or miserable, 
and to unite herself with him by a bond which nothing but 
•death can ever break. 

Yet here — strange to say ! had Mary, young as she was 
-taken her affairs into her own hands, and acted in this 
"great and important matter without advice, receiving 
counsel only from her own heart Even when she next 
went to visit her aimt, she said not a word on the subject, 
though two or three letters had passed between her and 
•James Ryan, and though she was yielding day by day 
more to the agreeable belief that she should certainly be- 
<come his wife. 

It happened on the occasion of this visit; that Mrs. 
Green had just received a long letter from Harriet, so long, 
she said, that she really had not had time to read it, but 
rather preferred keeping it until the evening, thinking that 
Mary and Jane, who were both to drink tea with her, 
would enjoy the letter as well. So when the tea was over, 
and all cleared away, the widow laid the letter upon the 
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table, while she rubbed her spectacles before beginning to 
read ; Mary and Jane both expressing their wonder at the 
length of the letter, but Mary especially feeling very 
curious as to what it might contain, because she thought 
it most likely that James Ryan might be mentioned. 

It was indeed a long letter. And as the widow glanced 
over it a little, before begmning, she was heard to say, 
two or three times, '< Diar me ! ** as if something strange 
had happened. " Why, dear me ! ** she said again, " there 
has been a great fire at the Hall." 

" A fire ? " exclaimed both girls at once, and they begged 
their aunt would read aloud. So she began at the begin- 
ning, while her nieces listened with the greatest atten- 
tion. 

The letter contained a long account of a very alarming 
fire which had broken out in the gentleman's house where 
Harriet lived, and which she herself had been the first to 
discover. It seemed, too, that she had taken a very active 
and use^ part in saving her master's property from de- 
struction ; and all who knew how quick and clever Harriet 
could be when she liked, could readily believe that when 
she really set herself to a work of this kind, she would 
actually do almost as much as half^irdozen common people. 
And well might Harriet be excused if she did say — ** Me " 
ather often in the letter ; only that this little word was 
somehow rather curiously connected with the coachman ; 
<' Me and the coachman," being so frequently repeated, 
that the two girls laughed heartily when they found 
that nobody had been hurt, nor after all, any great 
amount of property destroyed, — *< Thanks to me and the 
coachman." 
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But now the widow has come to the last portion of the 
letter, which seems to be written quite differently, and 
begins, "I am very sorry. Yes, I am very sorry to tell 
you about poor James Ryan. At first, nobody worked 
like him ; neither me nor the coachman could come up to 
him. But they gave out beer very freely ; and then I 
think they must have given brandy, for James got quite 
tipsy, and helpless, or worse ; for he quarrelled with the 
firemen, and would fight ; so there was quite a row, until 
the police carried him offl I am very sorry, and I believe 
James is sorry too. But, perhaps, it will be a warning to 
him, and make him a teetotaller. Our coachman says, 
he wants nothing else to make him a clever fellow, and a 
good fellow too." 

" Poor James ! " said Jane. 

** Poor James, indeed ! " said her aimt, " he must be far 
gone, if he cannot keep himself sober when there is work 
like that to do." 

Neither of them looked at Mary. They were too much 
occupied with thinking of that dreadful fire, and how it 
must have looked when the flames burst out from those 
grand windows ; how awful, too, must have been the situar 
tion of the fanuly before they knew that every life was 
safe. Neither of them looked at Mary, nor thought about 
her just then. But when at length they did catch a glimpse 
of her face, it was as pale as death. Her aunt thought the 
account of the fire had been too much fbr her. She never 
suspected that James and his bad conduct had anything 
to do with those pale cheeks, and trembling lips. 

Mary felt now how much better it would have been had 
she told her aunt at firsts and asked her advice before going 
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80 far. She was yery miserable now; and so shockedy. 
that she knew not what to think or do. At last sho 
determined. ** I will tell my aunt eveirything," she said to 
herself, " this night before I sleep." With that determi* 
nation, she hastened Jane away ; and as soon as the outer 
door was closed, stepped back into the parlour, and, walk* 
ing up to her aunt, asked her to sit down again, as she had 
something to say to her. 

Mary's altered voice had first startled Mrs. Green ; but 
when she looked full into her face, she became very much 
alarmed. Mary went on, however, quite steadily with what 
she had to say, telling all, and keeping nothing back; at 
the same time confessing with great penitence, and many 
tears, how rash and how wrong she had been. She did 
this with so much himiility, and with such proofs of real 
sorrow, that her aunt, though greatly disappointed, and 
grieved, felt no disposition to reproach her, but sat stiU,. 
listening with a very anxious face, until Mary had finished 
speaking. 

Indeed, it was not with reproaches that the widow's^ 
heart was burdened then. One idea took possession of 
her mind, and drove out all other thoughts. The things 
must be put a stop to directly ; and she said so at once>. 
in her short, sharp way. 

<< Oh, aunt ! " cried Mary, bursting into tears. 

" Directly ; " said the Widow Green. ** There must be- 
no putting ofi*-— no half-doing what has to be done. I will 
write to James Ryan myself." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



TESTS OF CHARACTER. 




N first learning what Mary liad 
done, the Widow Green tliougbt 
only of tbc consequences, and 
how they might be prevented 
but no sooner had she sent off 
the letter to James Hyan^ than 
she began to feel very painfully 
how unhind and ungate fid Mary 
had been to her in this matter. 
In vain did Mary try to make 
the case appear better, by saying 
that she never meant to be unkind. 

"No," said her aunt, "you meant nothing at all as 
regards me. You did not thing much about me, I dare 
say. Oh, Mary ! so loner as we lived together — so care- 
fully as I nursed you in childhood — so dearly as I loved 
you— to think that you should rush upon this great 
change in your life without once consulting me. Why, 
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old as I am, Mary, and young as you are, I don't think I 
should have entered even upon some great business en- 
gagement without telling you." 

And let no young reader pass over this lightly; but 
rather think what it must be to a kind and loving parent, 
to have a child who will enter upon a marriage engage- 
ment, without one word of confiding affection to that 
parent. It is perhaps, one of the bitterest trials which 
any heart can bear ; and besides the pain it is likely to 
inflict, this act is one of the most daring, and may be one 
of the most imprudent, which a young woman can commit. 

If all marriage proposals were clearly and honourably 
disclosed, there would be much less shame and misery fall 
upon poor thoughtless girls than is now the case; and 
whoever reads this little story, may depend upon it, that a 
young woman has no surer means of protecting herself 
from unhappy consequences, than by speaking confidingly 
to her parents, or to those who are like parents to her, so 
soon as any man proposes to make her his wife. 

The reader sees now, that even Mary was not perfect. 
Still, she was a good, prayerful girl ; and alone in her own 
chamber, when all was still around her, and there was no 
one to hear her sighs, or to see her tears, she entered into 
a thorough examination of her own heart as in the sight 
of God ; and then it was that she was taught to see clearly 
what her fault had been. Hitherto, Mary had been an 
orderly, amiable, and respectable girl. Now, imder this 
bitter trial, she was brought to feel that she must be 
something more. Hitherto, she had loved to walk in the 
path of the virtuous. Now, she must give up every idol 
in which her soul delighted. How hard it was in the pre- 
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sent instance for Mary to do this, we will not pretend to 
say ; for she had naturally a strong will, as well as strong 
affections ; and dearly did she love to have her own way. 
Now, she must submit to be crossed in that which seemed 
more to her than life itself, simply saying like a chastened 
child, "Father, Thy will, not mine, be done.** 

Once, and only once, did Mary attempt to turn her aunt 
from the strong purpose she had formed. Soon after Mrs. 
Green had sent her letter to James Ryan, he wrote again 
to Mary, just once again, " perhaps for the last time ; '* 
and the letter was so full of affection, and of fair promises, 
that Mary began to think, perhaps, he was about to be- 
come an altered man. And then, woman-like, she said to 
herself, perhaps she might help him — perhaps she might 
save him ! And now at this turning point, to cast him off! 
It seemed really wrong to do so. Besides many others, 
there was especially one good promise in James Ryan's 
letter which seemed to be all that Mary could desire. It 
was made in a very solemn manner, and it was no other 
than that if she would consent to fulfil her half-formed 
engagement with him, he would sign the temperance pledge, 
and become a teetotaller on the very day that she should 
become his wife. This he said he had always intended ; 
and now he bound himself to it by an oath which almost 
frightened Mary, it was so strong and deep. One thing, 
however, she felt sure of— he must indeed be in earnest. 
So she set off, the first hour she was at liberty, to go and 
lay the case before her aunt. Nor did her heart fail her 
by the way, for it seemed to her that James would now 
be raised in her aunt*s esteem, and perhaps all would yet 
go welL So, placing the letter with considerable confidence 
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in the hands of her aunt, Mary sat down to watch her 
countenance while she read. 

Alas, for poor Mary ! She had little expected the con- 
sequences which followed. Her aunt threw down the letter 
with every appearance of contempt. " On his wedding- 
day, indeed ! " exclaimed Mrs. Green. It is an insult to 
you to speak of such a thing. Signing the pledge is not 
keeping it. No, no. If James Ryan was a man worth* 
marrying, if he even wanted to be worthy of my Mary, he 
would sign the pledge now, and never speak about marry- 
ing until he had kept it for a year at least He would' 
then have tried himself, and proved whether he could be 
trusted, or not. I was afraid of him before, but I despise 
him now. Mary, he is a self-deceiver; he does not know 
his own weakness, and therefore he will not take the right 
means of getting strength." 

Mary was bitterly disappointed. ** Oh, aunt ! " she 
exclaimed, " If this should be the only chance for him to- 
be saved, and if I should refuse it to him ? " 

"Mary," replied her aunt, "God does not work by 
chances, nor does He require that a girl like you should 
risk her happiness in this world, and perhaps in the next, 
upon the bare possibility of doing good to a man who 
does not care enough for what is right to do it without 
you. Besides, what does a man do when he marries? 
He does not merely take a nice companion to his home, to* 
make himself happier than he was before. No, he places 
himself at once in the most responsible situation as the 
head of a household — the prop of a family, the companion 
and the protector of a woman, who f^om that time can: 
have no other. And is all this to hang upon an experi* 
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Lty Tfhetlier, after lie has signed the pledge, he can keep 
it or not?" 

" My child, you are under a strong delusion just now ; 
and therefore it is the more necessary that I should think 
and act for you. There will come a time when you will 
see all this as clearly as I do. At present we can only 
trust and pray. Ah, child! I wish I had you near me 
mght and day, as in former times. But yet it is better 
tiiat you should be fully occupied. So you must go back 
to your duties, Mary ; and when you write to this man 
again, as I suppose you will once, but only once, bear 
with me when I say that I expect to see the letter." 

"You shall see it, indeed, aunt," said Mary. " I will 
never keep anything: from you again. Hard as it is, I 
promise you faithfully that I will do only as you wish in 
this matter." 

" And so Mary went her way, with many tears. But 
there was a secret something in her heart which told her 
that her aunt was right in judging of James Ryan's cha- 
racter ; and that if he had been really an honourable and 
right-minded man, he would have taken the pledge, and 
tried it thoroughly, before speaking' of such a thing as- 
marriage to any one. 

This then was Mary's trial, we shall see whether she 
profited by it, or not. Harriet had had her trial, and 
Jane too. But Mary, up to this time had never known 
any painful cross, nor had fallen imder any very heavy 
condemnation. The gpreat test of character is how we be-- 
have after we know that we have done wrong. We have 
seen how James Ryan behaved — that he made no material 
change in his conduct, but actually considered himself fit 
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for a respectable young woman, to commit her happiness 
to ; and while Mary has time to consider what she will do, 
we will give a short account of Harriets next visit to her 
aunt — a visit which she had said, in a letter, would be <* on 
very particular business." 

<< I suppose some of these foolish afiGEdrs, again,'' said 
Mrs. Green as she folded up the letter. " Really these 
girls are more trouble now that they are grown to women, 
than they were in their childhood." 

Harriet arrived earlier than she was expected, and her 
appearance at once drove away the fears her aunt had 
entertained that she should have to listen to a light or 
foolish story. She was unusually serious, and quiet ; and 
instead of beginning at once with what she had to say, she 
waited until her aunt was quite at liberty to listen, and had 
even asked her a few questions for the purpose of drawing 
out what she had to tell. 

<' You know, aunt," said Harriet, ** that I have been a 
very giddy girL" 

*' I hope not worse than giddy," said Mrs. Green, rather 
startled. 

*' I hope not,** said Harriet " But I am going to begin 
to be qmte different." • 

''I am glad to hear it," observed her aunt, <'and I 
hope you will have grace given you to keep your good 
resolution." 

<<I did not think,** said Harriet, blushing and looking 
down, " that there could be anything in me for a good man 
to like." 

" And is there ? " asked her aunt. 

Having once begun to tell her simple story, Harriet 
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found it less difficult tlian she had expected ; and she went 
on to say how the coachman in the family where she lived, 
had asked her to become his wife, and how she saw no ob- 
jection in the way, except that he was so good a man, not 
only so thoroughly respectable, but so truly a Christian, 
that she felt herself altogether unworthy of him. 

"He is a widower, I think," said Mrs. Green, with some 
surprise. 

" Yes," replied Harriet, " and ten years older than I am. 
But I don't mind that. I know I could be happy with 
him, he is so kind, and good— -only too good for me. Oh ! 
aunt, do you think I ought to marry him ? " 

"My child," replied Mrs. Green, "if you are really 
desirous of becoming a good girl, and this man really loves 
you, I know of nothing in the world so likely to help you. 
Do not deceive yourself, however. A Christian friend can 
do no more than help you. The great work you have yet 
to do can only be done within your own heart. You must 
pray earnestly, my child ; and imless you can believe in 
Jesus Christ as your Saviour and Redeemer ; unless you 
can give yourself heartily to the service of your Hea- 
venly Father; unless you can say with your whole 
soul, 'Thy will, not mine, be done,' you are not fit to 
take upon yourself so holy a name as that of wife — 
you are not capable of being a helpmeet for any good 
man." 

Harriet remained silent for some minutes, and her aunt 
did not like to disturb her thoughts. 

** Let us read and pray together,'* said Mrs. Green, and 
then it will be time for you to go." 

After this simple evening service, which their aunt 
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never omitted when the girls came to see her, Harriet 
stood up with a look of grave and deep resolution. 

" I will do nothing in this matter/' she said, *' for some 
i;ime to come. I will try myself well before I ask any one 
to trust me. At present I can hardly trust myself. Dear 
.aunt, you must often pray for me; I am so careless, and 
so weak." 

"There is One in Heaven,*' said her aunt, "who not 
•only knows all your weaknass, but is sufficient for all. 
Commit your way unto Him in sincerity of heart, and all 
will be well." 

With these words, the aunt and niece parted, not to 
meet again for some time. It was better, Mrs. Green 
said, that Harriet should thoroughly test her o?ni character 
without depending upon any earthly friend. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



CONCLUSION. 







£ must now give a short ac- 
count of how it fared with the 
Widow Green and her three 
nieces, after Mary and Harriet 
had taken a twelvemonth to 
consider of their circum- 
stances. With Mary the 
first trial was the worst 
Each passing day convinced 
her with greater certainty, 
that had her aunt not inter- 
fered — ^had she herself been 
let alone, to pursue the course which her heart preferred, 
^he would have cast herself into a condition of hopeless 
misery, under which no human help could have afforded her 
^ny substantial or lasting relief. She had been saved from 
this misery by what appeared to her at the time as a hard 
and cruel cross. But she soon learned to see that the hand 
of a kind Providence had been working for her good by the 
means of this very cross. She learned also to know her 
own heart better than she had ever known it before, and 
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witli that knowledge, she learned to be fearful of her own 
strong will, lest it should lead her again into diflSlculty and 
distress. She began also, about this time, to pray more 
earnestly to be made truly the child of Christ, so that 
she might be enabled by His guidance to walk evermore in 
the statutes of the Lord. 

But the young reader may wish to know what those 
particular circumstances were, by which Mary was brought 
into this submission of her own will to the will of her 
Heavenly Father. That which opened her eyes most 
clearly to a sense of her past danger, in daring to choose 
her own way without seeking assistance or advice, was the 
continued bad conduct of the young man to whom she 
would have given the keeping of her happiness. He was, 
as we have already said, a young man of good disposition, 
and great promise. He had also a very fine prospect of 
worldly prosperity. But with all this, he had one strong 
temptation to evil, which he was unwilling to take the 
most likely means to overcome. In all probability, he 
never opened his heart in prayer to his Heavenly Father, 
that he might be enabled in the hour of trial to stand firm* 
So that, kind as his heart was towards his relatives and 
friends, it became hardened aginst the claims of conscience, 
and duty. And we all know how rapid is the going down 
from bad to worse. The deliberate choice of evil when 
persisted in, has always this hardening effect ; so that a 
person who chooses to sin in one thing, soon finds himself 
committing other sins, from which at one time he would 
probably have shrunk with horror. 

Many of his friends had begun to fear this would be the 
case with James Ryan : but there was one circumstance in 
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particular which enabled Mary entirely to cast off at once 
all the regret she might otherwise have felt in breaking off 
her acquaintance with him. 

The fact which settled her thoughts on this point for 
ever, was communicated in one of Harriet's letters. Har- 
riet was very sorry, but so it was. James Ryan had gone 
off to church one day, without saying anything to his 
uncle and aunt, and was actually married to a young 
thoughtless girl of low character, with whom he had very 
little acquaintance. The next step would have to be, that 
she must come to the farm to live, for James had nothing 
of his own ; and a sad trouble Harriet feared this would 
be to the old people. 

Mrs. Green made no remark upon this communication, 
but handed the letter to Mary, and then went out of the 
room. For a long while Mary said nothing, either ; but 
the time came at last when she could freely discuss thei 
subject with her aunt, for James Ryan was then no more 
to her than any other man, and she even wondered at her- 
self that she had not seen at first how very little there 
was in his character to encourage any hope of lasting 
happiness with him. 

Let no young girl suppose then that the case is past 
cure, if she has to be crbi^sed in that which her heart is 
set upon. If she believes in a kind Providence at all, she 
must believe that the bitter as well as the sweet of every 
person's lot is appointed by Him who doeth all things 
well. The simple, and the only way then to serve Him 
who has done so much for us, is just to do what is 
manifestly right at the time, without looking too much to 
consequences, but rather trusting all to Him. 
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This lesson of life is long in being learned by some ; 
others gather wisdom more qtdckly by experience. It is a 
great help to us all, to look back upon those times when 
we were kept by an unseen hand from making shipwreck 
of our peace. All have such periods of life to look back 
upon, when their own hearts would have hurried them on 
to destruction, had not a something come between them 
and ruin, which they struggled against at the time with 
all their might, and even blamed as a cruel and perhaps 
unjust interference with the course they were bent upon 
pursuing. As time rolls on, however, some see very 
differently ; and never did any young people come to a 
more grateful imderstanding of this mysterious guiding of 
Divine wisdom and goodness than the Widow Green's three 
nieces. 

Even Harriet, who had been so thoughtless and so diffi- 
cult to impress with any sense of duty, was now the most 
ready to acknowledge the mercy of that restraining power 
which had kept her in the path of virtue. The twelve 
months which she had determined to allow herself for 
consideration, had not been spent in vain. Once having 
begun to think seriously, her heart became open to good 
impressions ; and although she was always quick and out- 
spoken — always perhaps, a little too rash and hasty — she 
learned, amongst other desirable things, to have a very 
humble opinion of herself. And this beautiful sign of a 
character changed for the better, was never more clearly 
shewn, than when, seated in that comfortable home, which 
she had entered on her marriage with a good man, she 
used to look up sometimes with tears of gratitude in her 
eyes, exclaiming, — " Oh, aunt ! Hlhad thrown niy charao- 
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er awaj, what would have been my condition now ? No 
good man would have married me then ; and I should 
never have known the happiness of a home like this ! *' 

With Jane, these impressions were not quite so deep, 
but they were equally useful in their way. The great 
danger she had once been in of becoming false and deceit- 
ful, taught her to be more watchfiil over herseK in the 
hour of temptation. She learned also to bear to hear the 

! truth spoken, even when it condemned herself; and thus 

' she left off the habit of clinging only to those persons who 

i spoke pleasantly to her at the time, whether sincerely or 
not ; and held firmly by a few substantial, honest-hearted 
Mends, amongst whom her aunt was always the first, and 
the dearest. Jane was naturally of a dependent disposL 
tion ; and thus, as her aunt grew old, and fell into some of 
the weaknesses of age, it was very pleasant to both, that 

I Jane should go to live with her, to nurse her in sick- 
ness, and to do all in her power to return the great kind- 

i ness which both her sister and herself had received in their 

' early years. 

I It may, perhaps, seem to the young reader, that Mary 
would have been the niece most likely to do this for her 
aunt ; and it must not be supposed that Mary was back- 
ward in doing her part. A circumttaiioe, however, hap- 
pened to Mary which is not unusual in the experience of 
attractive and agreeable young women. This circumstance 
was one which placed her in a home of her own, as a happy 
wife, and a respectable mistress of a house. 

Near to Mrs. Green's residence there was a considerable 
extent of well-cultivated groimd, fiUed with the useful pro- 
duce of a market-garden. In the midst of this stood a 
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pretty cottage, separated from the more public grounds by 
a hedge of roses. This was Mary's garden. At almost all 
times of the year, the little plot of ground thus separated, 
might be seen gay with all the flowers of the season ; and 
never was Mary more happy, than when her aunt came, 
as she often did, to spend the afternoon with her, and to 
admire the pretty flowers, which were the pride of their 
mistress's heart, as well as that of her kind and excellent 
husband, Henry Westwood, the market-gardener. 

Such is the simple history of the Widow Green and her 
three nieces. It would be useless to pursue it farther. 
That which was at first intended has been sufficiently 
shewn in the success which has thus far followed the ear- 
nest and prayerful eflbrts of one good woman. 
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